BSOLUTELY PURE 


ac bury Ss Cocoa - “The Standard of Highest Purity.” 


‘January 1904 THE Price Sixpence 


MAGAZINE 
The First Part of a New Volume 
The Rev. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


Writes on THE INFLUENCES OF MODERN LIFE. 


Miss _Christabel Coleridge 


Is writing a fine new serial story, entitled “A POINT OF HONOUR.” 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 


Answers SOME DIFFICULT QUESTIONS. 


Miss Helen Keller 2 

Writes on MY PHI{OSOPHY OF LIFE. 
The Rev. Silvester Horne’s New Work 
at Whitefield’s Chapel 


Is fully described in an Ilfustrated and Authoritative Article. 


The People of the Abyss -By CHARLES RAY. 


The first of a striking series of papers telling what is being done to raise the poorest people 
of our great cities. Some very reinarkable photographs illustrate this first article. 





Stories, Bible Examinations, Poems, Pictures, etc. 
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Almost everybody knows 
the value of Bovril as a 


strengthening and nourish- 


“ola 
eis i. ty ie 


ing beverage. Bovril is 
equally valuable in cooking, 
and a little added to gravies, 
soups, croquettes, hashes, 
&c., wonderfully improves 
their flavour and increases 


their nourishing properties. 











No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’S 


‘QRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 


5. & H. HARRIS’S 


BRITISH 
POLISHING PASTE 


(For Metals and Glass of all Descriptions) 


PLATE POWDER | 


(Does not injure the Silver) 


FURNITURE POLISH 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. MANUFACTORY—LONDON, E. 








’?M THE DOCTOR 


I cure INDIGESTION 
I cure SICK HEADACHE 
I cure BILIOUSNESS 
I cure CONSTIPATION 
eS 1 AM A SIXTY 
YEARS’ SUCCESS 


I am regarded by the 
Ladies as a valuable 





PHYSICIAN 

I am known as 
Whelpton’s Pills 
74d., 1/1}, 2/9. Of all Chemists. 


WHELPTON, 4 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. E.C. (3115 























ROWLAND'S| 


KALYDOR 


Pome ih ori 


cu eruptions, 
delicate lexion to 
2/8, 416, of Stores and 








who use i 
Chemists. 


















All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements should he +dcrosaed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, F.C... by the &th ot wach Month. 














A delicious, 
nourishing, and 
very Mima  }&3 ix == 
food - beverage 


for children and older folks ! 


steer Cocoa. 
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Hamilton’s Irish 
Homespuns&T weeds 


A box of patterns and ‘“‘The White 
House Budget" will be sent free on re- 
quest. From them you will understand 
why our Homespuns and Tweeds are so 
widely admired for their wearing 
and dress qualities. They are 
not only good, but are smart, and 
cannot be matched for costumes 
and suits. ‘Write to-day for 
patterns. Address Desk No. 43. 

The White House, Portrush, Ireland. 
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: Tea Bread 
in Perfection. 


You can make the most: 
; tempting little scones and 
Tea-cakes if you use“Paisley 

Flour.’”?’ You mix one part 
of it with six to eight parts 
of ordinary flour, and then ? 
proceed to make and bake 
in the usual way. But you 
do not need any yeast or 
baking powder. “ Paisley 
Flour’? does all the 
“raising,’? and does it so 
well that you can be certain 
of a satisfactory baking. 
And the more frequently 
; you use it, the more success- 
ful will your baking be. 


Brown & Polson’s 


Raising Powder 


“ Paisley Flour ” 


CF 


CF PPOCSL 








Trade Mark 


Is it in yours ? 


E used in many homes— 











CAUTION 


Genuine Chiorodyne 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


bears on the Government Stamp the Name 
of the Inventor, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent 














Physicians accompany each Bottle. 


im GENUINE 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


DRINK THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after*Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
an ordinary COFFEE 











see LORD MAYOR OF 


Unlike the liquid metal polishes, which con- 

tain naphtha, Globe Polish is guaranteed to 

be absolutely non-inflammable, and _ conse- 
quently with it you run no risk of fire, 


says, ‘‘For both silver 
is the best Polish 






‘ LONDON’S COACHMAN / 
ae ae 


One of the points about Globe Polish is its 

economy. Only the tiniest portion of the paste 

is necessary to produce the most brilliant shine. 
Indeed, the best effect is obtained that way. 


and brass the ‘Globe’ 
I have ever used.’’ 





Does not injure either the surface of any metal, however delicate, or skin of user. Sold 
evervwhere. RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, London, F., and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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ISBISTER 


Ss. R. CROCKETT’S 


New book is a handsome volume, printed on special paper, beautifully illustrated 
with special photographs taken hy Mr. Crockett himself, and with 
pictures by Gordon Browne. 


URER IN SPAIN 


“*The Adventurer in Spain’ is a jolly book for Christmas reading. Given 
a cosy fireside it guarantees a delightful évening.”’—Literary World. 
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We have just published a powerful new story by E. W. Hornuna, Author of ‘* Peccavi,”’ 
‘No Hero,” *‘ The Boss of Taroomba,”’ &c. 


DENIS DENT 


By E. W. HQRNUNG. 6s. 


The companion book to the “ Snow Baby"’ (3rd Edition) of last year is 


CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC 


By the ‘‘Snow Baby’’ and Her Mother (Josephine D. Peary). 
Illustrated with genuine photographs. 6s. 


One of the best books for children is HAROLD BeGsie's new volume; 


BUNDY ON THE SEA 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 5s. 


Have you ever seen a puppy bumbling ? 


THE BUMBLEPUPPY BOOK 


By CAROLYN WELLS and OLIVER HERFORD. 5s. 
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If not, you should get 
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ISBISTER & CO., Ltd., “coven Garaen, wc.” ISBISTER & CO., Ltd. 
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“OFF TO SCHOOL.” 


Whether at home or at school, 
sustaining and _ invigorating 
food is a necessity for growing 
boys and girls, and there is 
no food beverage equal to 


van Houten’ Cocoa 


for building upand invigorating 
the system. 
No cocoa equals it for 


HIGH QUALITY, DELICIOUS FLAVOR 
& ECONOMY IN USE. 








& GOES FARTHEST.” 
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Jack London’s important new book) deals |with life in the East-end of London. It 
is illustrated with genuine photographs specially taken for the purpose. _ 


_. |THE PEOPLE OF THE| ,. 
ABYSS 


By JACK LONDON 


‘Robert Barr’s new romance is a thoroughly dashing, rattling, rollicking, whole- 
hearted tale of love and adventure, which every lover of a good novel should 
make a point of reading. 


f- | OVER THE BORDER | »- 


By ROBERT BARR 


Is love necessary to Marriage? That is the theme of the remarkable anonymous 

book which literary London is beginning to discuss—“*The Kempton-Wace Letters.” 

The letters are not love-letters, but letters about love. it was about this book that 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne said, “It is a new thing in our literature and a wholly new 
departure in{novel-writing.” 


,. | THE KEMPTON-WAGE| ,. 
LETTERS 


By ? ? ? ????? 


We have also just published “the book with the original plot.” The Crimson Dice 
were the dice used by the Roman!'soldiers in casting lots for Christ’s raiment. 


36 | THE CRIMSON DICE | 36 


By GEORGE NOX McCAIN 


These Books are all Worth Reading 
























































NIECE DIANA A pretty love-story. Illustrated by ARTHUR TwiDLe. 


By MARION WARD. Price 2s. 6d. 


THE GRINDING MILLS A powerful novel ;with a strong plot and considerable 


By MARY WHITMORE JONES. Price 6s. love interest. 
OVER THE BARRIERS whee novelist “AvieN.” Illustrated 
By “ALIEN.” Price 68. etic ne 

MINUTE MARVELS OF NATURE A beautiful book on the minute forms of insect and 

By JOHN J. WARD. Price 7s. 6d. . Plant life. Illustrated with 185 Photo-micrographs. 
RUSKI co] RELI cs A handsome imperial 8vo volume dealing with Ruskiniana, 

By W. J. COLLINGWOOD. Price 10s. 6d. and containing several drawings by Ruskin himself. 
THE LIGHT INVISIBLE «one eae successful books of 1903, which is now 

By ROBERT BENSON. Price 3s. 6d. : 


A LAD OF THE OFRIELS Seumas MacManus has been called ‘‘ The Irish Barrie” 


by some of the best of English critics, A second edition 
By SEUMAS MACMANUS. Price 6s. ot his book 1s now ready. 
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PROBLEMS OF 
LIVING 


| By “J. B.” (Rev. J. Brierley), 


Author of “‘ Ourselves and the Universe,” ** Studies 
of the Soul,” ke. 


Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. 


‘ J. B.’ is inexhaustible.”—Rosert F. Horton. 
All throughout the book we feel that Mr. Brierley not only sees 
life steadily, but ‘sees it whole.’”—£cho. 

**A series of pregnant little discourses which cannot but be 
cordially welcomed by his hosts.«f readers and admirers. Nor 
can there be much doubt as to the hope with which the collec- 
tion will be laid down, It will be that ‘J. B.’ may be spared 
to favour them with many similar studies from his clever and 
helpful pen.” —Leicester Post. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO. 


13 & 14 Fieer Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


“ 








ma. Bronchitig, Croup, 4 Who ia Cou h 
2 se of Po tse barf ure. Sold 
y ali ‘Chemists —~f Herbalists in Tins at 1/-, 
Test it free of charge. Send postcard to 
Potter & CLARKE, Wholesale Druggists, 


Free Sample. 


da Artillery Lane, London, E. for F 
> Kindly mention this Paper. 
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~ Cases for binding “GOOD WORDS” 
and “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” can be 
had on application to the Publishers, 
price Is. 4d. 


ISBISTER & CO. LimiTEp 
15 & 16 Tavistock ST. Covent GARDEN. LONDON, W.C. 










THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 


: one : 


{ung Tonic 


















Important ‘Notice : : 


SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 
imitations of this successful, and there- 
fore popular, remedy that it is of the 
utmost importance you should use 
the word *OWBRIDGE” wren 
buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Prepared by 





Sold everywhere in bottles, a 
jd., is 9d., 48. 6d, & Le 
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Abbeys 
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“ The Salt of Life * 





Health in the Home means 
Happiness in the Home #% 


Abbey’s 
Effervescent Salt 


promotes both health and happiness. 


AN IDEAL SALINE. 














A teaspoonful in a 
glass of water taken be- 
fore breakfast has a 
wonderful effect upon 
the irritable man or 
woman with a torpid 
liver or weak stomach, 
It speedily rids the sys- 
tem of uric acid and 
other poisonous accu- 
a making the 
eyes br ight, the head 
clear, and causing a 
happy feeling of vigor- 
ous health to permeate 
the entire system. 


FOR RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, SCIATICA, LUM- 
BAGO, and kindred ail- 
ments, Abbey’s Salt 
will be found invaluable. 


It is absolutely harm- 
less, pleasant to take, 
certain in action, and 
has no disagreeable 
uter-effects. A bottle 
if “‘Abbey’s” should 
be kept in the house 
- always. 











Effervescent Salt 


being absolutely harmless can be safely taken by young or old. 


It is recommended by the Medical profession throughout 
the world, as a gentle, safe, and reliable preparation. 


If not kept in stock by your Chemist, it will be sent direct 
post free on receipt of price. 2/3, by addressing the Abbey 
Effervescent Salt Co., Ltd, 14; Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
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THE PERFECT 


TONIC LAXATIVE 
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Christmas 
Festivities 


A Dish of Bird’s Custard 
and Tinned Fruit is 
always received with 
delight at Children’s 
Parties. 


RICH AND CREAMY, YET 
WILL NOT DISAGREE 
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NO EGGS! 








CUSTARD 


PowDER 


Produces Delicious Custard without 
Eggs. The unfailing resource of every 
Successful Hostess when catering for 
large or small Parties. 


NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 











oO FREE! FREE!! 


‘Provost’ Oats 
Porringer. 


Each vessel is enamelled inside and out—the ou’er pan in 
deep blue and the inner pan in pure white. These Porringers 
have been in constant use in thousands of English homes for 
six or seven years, being used daily for cooking almost every- 
thing. COUPONS are on every packet of “Provost” 
Oats. Cut these. out, and send postage paid, and we will 
send Porringer postage paid by return of post. Should you 
wish the Porringer at once, send us the value in Post-Office 

4 Order, and we will send Porringer, and refund the amount 
paid when you send us the Coupons. 


2-pint Porringer for 30 2-lb., or 55 1-lb., or 2/- Cash 
3-pint Porringer for 50 2-lb., or 75 1-lb., or 2/6 ,, 
5-pint Porringer for 75 2-lb., or 120 1-lb., or 3/- _,, 
6-pint Porringer for 100 2-lb., or 150 1-lb., or 3/6 ,, 


PORRIDGE 1s still, and ever will be, the Chief Cereal 
Breakfast Food. The best Porridge in the World is made from 
the Pure Scotch Provost Oats, which makes a tempting dish for 
children, and is a sure foundation of health and strength. 














Send Coupons to R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, N.B.. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 
1/1, 2/9, 4/6, & 11/- per bottle. 

CONGREVE’S NEW BOOK ON 
CONSUMPTION (an entirely new edition 
by J. Alexander Brown), price 6@. POST FREE 


From COOMBE LODGE, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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‘LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
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MINUTES 
PAIN CURE FREE 


THE WIFE OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF writes: 
“Countess Roberts will thank the Linee!l Co. to send her another bottle of Lineel 
Liniment, which is most excellent. She encloses 2s. 9d.” 


LINEEL LINIMENT 


THE 

















Cures RHEUMATISM in & minutes 


Cures CHILBLAINS in two or three applications 


Cures TIC 


Cures NEURALGIA 
Cures LUMBAGO 


in 5 minutes 
in 5 minutes 


Cures SPRAINS 
Cures BRUISES 


in 5 minutes 
in 5 minutes 
in 6 minutes 





Cures SCIATICA in 5 minutes 

Cures GOUT in 5 minutes 

Cures HEADACHE in 5 minutes 

Cures FACEACHE in 5 minutes 

Cures TOOTHACHE’ in 5 minutes Cures ALL NEUROTIC 

Cures EARACHE in 5 minutes & MUSCULAR PAINS in 5 minutes 
Cures COLDS and COUGHS in three or four applications to throat and chest 


LINEEL LINIMENT 


Every day we receive extraordinary and grateful letters, testifying to the efficacy of LINEEL LINIMENT in curing pain. It 
would cost a lot of money to publish all these, and it is much more convincing and satisfactory to send you a free bottle, so that 
you may test it yourself. 


YOU ARE NOT ASKED TO BUY 


Simply send a penny stamp for postage, mentioning this magazine, and a Free Bottle will be sent by return‘post. 
Sold at all Branches of Boots’ Cash Chemists, and by all Chemists, &c., at 1s. thd. and 2s. od. per bottle. 
LI 4 EEL Pl LL Are the best remedy known to Medical Science for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, and BAD COMPLEXION. 
Sold at all Branches of Boots’ Cash Chemists, and by all Chemists, &c., at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. per box. 


Write for Medical Leaflet. THE LINEEL CO., LTD., 16 BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C. 


Cures CRAMP 
Cures STIFFNESS 
Cures RHEUMATIC 


in 5 minutes 
in 5 minutes 


DEAFNESS in 5 minutes 
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(Photorraph by Miss Gran?) 


Gentlz Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child 
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How the World Goes Round 








The War Cloud in the Far East 


THE situation in the Far East is still 
very serious and there are not wanting 
signs to suggest that only a spark is 
needed to kindle a great international 
conflagration. The outcome of a war 
between Russia and Japan it is impossible 
to forecast, and so intricate are therelation- 
ships of the various Great Powers that none 
can say who would and who would not 
be engaged in the conflict. Russia cer- 
tainly seems to be giving great provoca- 
tion to Japan and the subjects of the 
Mikado have become impatient of the 
peaceful intentions of their sovereign and 
ministers. When the Japanese Parliament 
was formally opened on December fo, 
by the Emperor in person, his Majesty, 
in his speech from the throne, declared 
that negotiations were in progress for 
the preservation of peace and the main- 
tenance of the rights of the Empire. This 
caused much disappointment and the 
House of Representatives—the chamber 
of the people—contrary to all precedent, 
instead of thanking his Majesty criti- 
cised the policy of the government. As 
a result the Cabinet dissolved Parliament. 

If Russia declines to accede to Japan’s 
proposals respecting Korea, war seems 
inevitable and the extent to which the 
Czar’s government is prepared to go in 
its policy of irritating Japan was shown 
by the arrival of a strong Russian squad- 
ron at Chemulpho, at a critical stage in 
the negotiations. 

The purchase by Great Britain of two 
new battleships just built for the Chilian 
Government at Barrow and Elswick is sup- 
posed to be connected with the situation 
inthe Far East. Christians of all denomi- 
nations should unite in prayer that this 
threatened war may be averted, so that 

XXXIII—1 


not only may the many lives which would 
be sacrificed, be spared, but that the great 
set-back to missionary effort in China, 
Korea, and Japan which would result, 
may be avoided. 


Great Britain’s Move in Tibet 

THE British people are now particularly 
interested in another part-of the Far 
East—Tibet, into which strange country, 
a military expedition under Colonel Young- 
husband has_ penetrated. An original 
mission sent to settle certain commercial 
questions with the Tibetans, learnt on 
arriving at Khambajong that hostile 
measures were to be taken to stop the 
further advance. Thereupon the position 
was fortified and Colonel Younghusband 
returned to consult with Lord Curzon 
at Simla. Very little is known about 
Tibet, which, although nominally tribu- 
tary to China, is ruled by an ecclesiastical 
despotism at the head of which is the 
Dalai Lama. Lhassa, the capital, has 
been visited by only two or three Euro- 
peans in the last couple of centuries and 
much mystery hangs about this city, 
which is supposed by some to contain 
fabulous stores of gold. Monasteries exist 
all over the country and there are thou- 
sands of Buddhist monks and nuns, who 
rule the people with a rod of iron. Chris- 
tian missionaries have no entrance into 
this priest-ridden land. 


A New Mahdi in the Soudan 


For many years to come the peace of 
the Soudan will probably be broken from 
time to time by the rise of Mahdis— 
mad fanatics or ambitious adventurers— 
who see a possibility of gathering a fol- 
lowing and making themselves absolute 
rulers over a district, large or small 
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according .as Allah shall favour them. 
What might have developed into a 
dangerous insurrection in Southern Kor- 
dofan, was recently suppressed by the 
promptitude of the British military authori- 
ties in Egypt, who, learning that a new 
Mahdi had arisen inthe Tagalla Mountains, 
sent thither a force of troops underColonel 


which filled her bedroom. She imme- 
diately rushed downstairs to awake her 
Majesty, and the two ladies had only 
time to don their dressing-gowns and go 
out of the room before the ceiling fell 
and her Majesty’s apartment also began 
to fill with smoke. - The household was 
instantly aroused and the fire was con- 





Admiral Alexieff, the Russian Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief at Port Arthur, interviewing Chinese leaders 


Mahon, the reliever of Mafeking. The 
Mahdi was captured, tried and hanged 
for rebellion, and peace has fortunately 
been again restored. The man had been 
twice to Mecca, was regarded as very 
holy by the Moslem people and might 
have been a serious menace, had less 
promptitude been manifested by the 
Government. 


The Queen’s Narrow Escape 


QUEEN Alexandra met with a narrow 
escape of serious injury and possibly death, 
at Sandringham early on the morning of 
December 10. The Hon. Charlotte 
Knollys who sleeps in the room imme- 
diately above that of the Queen, was 
awakened suddenly by the smell of smoke 


fined to the two bedrooms. It was found 
to have originated in a beam between the 
upper and lower rooms, and the fusing of 
an electric wire is supposed to have led to 
the outbreak. It is a matter for sincere 
thankfulness that her Majesty was able 
to leave her apartment without harm of 
any kind. 


The Distress in London 


ALREADY the distress caused by the 
lack of employment is beginning to be 
visible in London, and both the municipal 
bodies and the churches are more active 
than they have ever been before in organis- 
ing methods of alleviation. The old 
idea of mere charity is giving place to 
the much more sensible method of pro- 
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viding work for men willing and able to 
accept employment. The Metropolitan 
Free Church Federation has addressed 
a circular to the Free Church Councils of 
London, recommending those bodies to 
work with the Borough Councils and 
supplement the efforts of the latter, at 
the same time consulting with representa- 
tives of other religious and philanthropic 
bodies so as to avoid competition and 
overlapping and to see that the children 
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and continuous action is necessary to 
attack the problem all along the line.” 
Both Stepney and Poplar, the two 
poorest boroughs in London have organ- 
ised schemes of providing work, and are 
appealing for funds, the municipal authori- 
ties and the churches working hand in 
hand. Many men will be sent to the 
Salvation Army’s Farm Colony at Had- 
leigh and to Mr. F. N. Charrington’s 
island of Osea, where there is a good deal 
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Map ot Tibet showing the approach from India. 
present remaining 


are well looked after. The Free Church 
Federation is opening a special fund 
to assist in dealing with the distress. 
‘The time is past,’’ says the circular, 
* when we could be satisfied with out- 
bursts “‘of spasmodic sympathy. Earnest 
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Khambajong is where the British Mission is at 


of road-making to be done and useful 
labour of various kinds can be found. 

The activity of the churches is indeed a 
pleasing sign in the midst of the prevailing 
gloom and distress, but, as Mr. Percy 
Alden has pointed out, there would be 
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great advautage if the various committees 
and organisations that have been formed 
to deal with the matter were to join forces. 
The East End Committee, formed by the 
Bishop of Stepney, is working with the 
Mansion House Committee, and _ the 
Christian Social Brotherhood, which called 
the City Temple Conference, will probably 
also unite with these other agencies. 


The Religious Census 


THE Daily News Religious Census of 
Greater London is nearing completion, 
and the total results will be published 
shortly in book form, with a number 
of articles by various leaders in Christian 


with its 71,983 inhabitants, the figures 
were: morning, 14,279 attendants, and 
evening, 15,050. Ealing has 33,031 in- 
habitants, of whom 8924 were at church 
in the morning and 7888 in the evening. 
The population of Walthamstow is 94,578, 
and the morning figures were 10,072, and 
the evening, 13,321. Ilford, with its 
38,724 people, showed 7944 at morning 


service, and 8996 at evening. Other 
results were as follows: Edmonton— 


population 45,007, at morning service 
4038, evening 5820; Leyton—population 
96,055, morning 9992, evening 12,033; 
Tottenham—population 102,541, morning 
7019, evening 9844. 








Lhassa, the seat of the Tibetan Government 


The rock palaceis where the Dalai Lama lives. This view is reproduced by permission of the Royal Geographical 
Society from one of the few photographs ever taken of the city 


work, setting forth the lessons to be 
learnt from the figures. At Penge, with a 
population of 21,568, it was found that 
in the morning 2838 persons were at 
church, and in the evening 3354. Becken- 
ham has a population of 26,331, and there, 
3608 were present at service in the morning 
and 3967 in the evening. At Hornsey, 


Co-operation of Anglicans and Non- 
conformists 

In view of the small proportion of 
people who ever attend divine service, 
as revealed by the census, it is interesting 
to note that a unique attempt is being 
made in Blackheath to reach, the non- 
churchgoers by conducting; services in 
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which Anglicans and Nonconformists co- 
operate. The first service was held on 
November 22, and was a great success. 
The Concert Hall, holding a thousand 
persons, was engaged, and it was full, 
the Rev. A. E. Barnes-Lawrence, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael’s, Blackheath Park, 





whose utterances have become notorious 
through the newspaper accounts of an 
address which he delivered. This preacher 
declared to his congregation that they 
could but hope that ‘‘ Dissenters’ might 
possibly be saved. He compared them to 
St. Paul’s shipwrecked crew and said they 





M. and Mme. Curie, the discoverers of radium, who have been awarded half 
of the Nobel prize for physics 


giving the address, and the Rev. R. 
Fotheringham, M.A., pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, who originated the idea, 
taking the rest of the service. The 
choirs of both churches combined, a 
string orchestra assisted, and a soloist 
gave her services. The new effort is to 
be continued throughout the winter, 
services being held once a month, and 
the address will be delivered, alternate 
months, by the clergyman and the 
minister. If this example of unity in 
seeking to reach the masses who never 
attend a place of worship is followed an 
immense amount of good will be done. 
The spirit shown by the Rev. A. E. 
Barnes-Lawrence in joining with his Non- 
conformist brethren presents a pleasing 
contrast to another Anglican clergyman, 


were trying to reach the eternal haven 
on broken pieces of board and cracked 
cockle-shells, and make-shift craft of 
their own. The report of his utterances 
drew forth some correspondence in the 
papers, and it is not surprising that 
some indignation has been called forth 
by such strange statements from a 
Protestant clergyman. 


The “ Church of Bacchus” 


SOME pertinent remarks for temperance 
advocates at the present juncture are 
contained in a letter written by the 
Bishop of Hereford, which has just 
been published. : 

“At this somewhat critical moment,” 
says Dr. Percival, ‘“‘the subject (of 
temperance reform) is of vital importance, 
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and claims the most serious attention 
from every citizen who has a vote for a 
member of Parliament. The brewers and 
publicans, who in the great majority of 
cases are now the same persons, are 
becoming very bold in their demands ; 
and the Prime Minister, as you know, 
has thrown out some vague and ominous 
promises which I hope he will never 
be in a position to carry into effect. If 
by some insidious compensation clause in 
an Act of Parliament the present licence 
for one year, and one year only, is un- 
happily changed into a permanent or 
perpetual licence, who can estimate the 
mischief of such an Act, or the money 
value of the gift to the brewers and 
publicans at the expense of the people ? 

“Ii such an Act were passed, the value 
of brewery shares and public-house pro- 
perty would doubtless go up by leaps and 
bounds. I wonder if taxpayers generally 
understand this. 

“It would mean nothing less than the 
establishment and endowment by Act of 
Parliament of every public-house as a 
sort of Church of Bacchus in our midst. 

“If a proceeding so barefaced in its 
disregard of every true interest of the 
nation is permitted, there is an end of 
our hopes of progressive temperance 
reform. Two things will, I hope, be 
insisted upon by every honest, good, 
and patriotic elector before giving his 
vote for any candidate for Parliament : 

“(1) That the Licensing Justices must 
be left absolutely free, as hitherto, to 
refuse renewals of licences whenever, in 
their judgment, such refusal is in the 
interest of the people. 

‘“‘(2) That a time limit of five or seven 
years, after which no compensation shall 
be given, be a preliminary condition to 
any proposal for compensatory payments. 
Within that limit of five or seven years 
some consolation (a much better and 
more exact term than compensation) 
might be awarded to a publican to whom 
renewal of licence was refused solely on 
the ground of public interest; but only 
on condition that this is paid by the 
remaining licence-holders, The amount 


of such consolation payment might be 
assessed by two valuers, one representing 
the Justices and the other the publicans 
who would have to pay. 

“The amount of the consolation tax 
might be spread over the years which 
had still to run out of the five or seven 
within which compensation was allowed 
by law. Should any of the remaining 
publicans object to his share of the tax, 
his remedy would be simple. He need 
not apply for a renewal of his licence. 

“For the good of the country and for 
the happiness of the people I desire to see 
these reasonable views adopted in every 
constituency and pressed upon every 
member of either House of Parliament.” 


The Nobel Peace Prize 

THE annual prizes for those who have 
done most to advance science, literature, 
and peace and disarmament have again 
been awarded, and the recipient this year 
of the Peace Prize (amounting to nearly 
£8000) is Mr. William Randal Cremer, M.P., 
secretary for twenty-eight years past of the 
International Arbitration League. Mr. 
Cremer’s work on behalf of arbitration is 
well known, and in pursuance of his object 
he has visited every country in Europe. 
Britons should be proud that one of their 
nation has won this prize for so Christian 
and worthy a qualification. 


The Radium Discoveries 

IT is not so very long ago that the 
new element, radium, was first discovered 
by M. and Mme. Curie, for whose researches 
in the matter half the Nobel Prize for 
physics has been awarded, the other half 
going to M. Becquerel, whose discovery 
of the rays bearing his name led M. 
and Mme. Curie to their successful 
researches. This new element is causing 
perplexity to all the scientists. First 
it was found to give off heat constantly 
without any apparent diminution in 
bulk, and now Professor Ramsay has 
discovered that radium gives off a gas 
which slowly changes into helium, another 
element that he himself discovered in 
1895. This upsets the theory of chemical 


elements which has hitherto been ac- 
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cepted as final and indisputable that 
one element cannot change into another. 
The question is now being asked whether 
the medieval idea of the philosopher's 
stone, by which other metals were to be 
transmuted into gold, is so foolish as 
has always been held by the moderns. 

Radium is being used for healing 
purposes at several hospitals, but its 
rapid increase in price, and the difficulty 
of obtaining it, is making what should 
be a necessity a prohibitive luxury. 
Gifts of radium have even been appealed 
for by the hospitals. 


Passive Resistance Test Case 

THE test case to prove whether over- 
seers are compelled to accept part of a 
rate levied and distrain only for the por- 
tion kept back, or whether they can refuse 
a part and distrain for the whole amount 
thus greatly increasing the cost to the 
Passive Resister, has been decided in 


favour of the latter. Messrs. Boardman 
and Sons of West Ham tendered £416 
of their rate and kept back only {25. 
The magistrate refused to make an order 
for more than £25, and he has been up- 
held by the King’s Bench judges as 
against the overseers. 
Obituary 

THE most notable death of the month 
is that of Mr. Herbert Spencer, the last 
of the great Victorian thinkers. His 
greatest work, that by which he will always 
be known, was, of course, the “ System 
of Synthetic Philosophy,” but some of 
his smaller books, especially that on 
‘‘ Education,” have become highly popular, 
and have been translated into almost 
every European language, besides Chinese, 
Japanese, and Hindi. Other deaths are 
those of Sir John Robinson, so long 
connected with the London Daily News as 
Manager, and Mr. Henry Seton Merriman, 
the distinguished novelist. 





(Z. H. Mills, photo, Lendon) 


The late Mr. Herbert Spencer in his home at Brighten 
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CHAPTER I 


THE FAMILY FEUD 


‘i He: about the ‘ family feud,’ my 


dear boy! There aren’t any. 

Never were any facts. Your 

grandfather and his brother, the 
old squire, quarrelled. A distaste for each 
other was created and has been handed 
down to the third generation.” 

“T’ve always understood, somehow, that 
our cousins at Mead were not much to boast 
of. Do post me up in the family history, 
dad, or how can I go and put an end to 
the feud in a becoming manner ?” 

The first speaker was a tall, elderly 
parson, with a lank athletic figure, and a 
fair beard slightly grizzled, handsome, 
weather beaten features, and twinkling 
blue eyes. He wore a shabby pepper- 
and-salt suit, and an old-fashioned white 
cravat, tied in a bow. His son, in white 
flannels, was very like him, with his good 
looks unimpaired by an extra forty years 
of wear and tear, and with forty years 
less of keen humorous character imprinted 
on them. 

The two were sitting in front of a little 
South Devon vicarage, under a verandah 
half smothered in roses and jessamine, and 
looking out on myrtles, magnolias, and 
daturas in luxuriant growth and beauty. 
Several dogs and cats shared the shade 
of the verandah, and basked outside in 
the hot sun of a July afternoon. 

The father arranged his pipe to his satis- 
faction and began his story, in a fine voice 
with many modulations in it. 

“Your great-grandfather,”’ he said, 
‘““was a man of taste and genius. Mead 
was a good property in his time, and 
included all King’s Brandon. When 
he came back from his grand tour, he 
brought home a young Italian artist, 


partly rebuilt the house, and had it deco- 
rated, laid out the gardens expensively, 
and made, I fancy, a very fine place of 
it in an odd way. He spent a good deal, 
but in a creditable, lordly sort of fashion. 
To tell the truth, Geoff, I don’t think 
either of his sons, my father, or his brother, 
Squire Richard, was his equal. They 
spent money, and I am afraid it wasn’t 
only on house-decoration. However, they 
pulled up in time. Their quarrel was over 
a love affair, but neither of them married 
the girl, and I don’t know the circum- 
stances. Well, you know about your 
grandfather, he seemed to get a lasting 
distaste to his family, much more common 
though less romantic than an undying 
hatred. He was a happy-go-lucky person 
and just went his way without troubling 
about his elder brother or his two little 
sisters at all. How did he come to take 
orders, do you say ? Well, he fell in love 
with my mother, and there were stipu- 
lations, I fancy, before he could get her. 
In the end he got this family living, she, 
as you know of course, had money, and 
he didn’t make a bad parson in the end. 
We've been no discredit to the elder 
branch.” 

“ But this girl, Miss Brent of Mead ?”’ 

“ Wait a bit ; I’m coming to her. Squire 
Richard, my uncle, had one son, a Richard 
II., who was, I understand, a very bad 
lot. He was married young to a Miss 
Clanrickarde, who died when this girl 
was born. Soon after there was a quarrel, 
some scandal about money. He went 
abroad and died. The girl, Annora, was 
brought up by her grandfather and the 
two unmarried great-aunts. Now she owrs 


Mead, what is left of it, and, as I under- 
stand, thinks family quarrels wicked, and 
would like to bury the hatchet.” 

“It doesn’t seem to be a very formid able 
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weapon,’’¢ said’ Geoffrey Brent; “ but I 
shall like to see Mead. But why don’t 
you go and smoke the pipe of peace your- 
self, dad ?”’ 

+ The tall grizzled parson shrugged his 


shoulders. ‘‘ Same reason why my father 
never did so, Geoff. Don’t care about it. 
I prefer my apricots and the poultry, and 
the new bit of churchyard wants planting. 
I’m going to see about it now.” 

Geoffrey Brent the elder got up and 
crossed his little lawn with long, slow 
strides, followed by one retriever, two 
Welsh terriers, and an Aberdeen puppy, 
while his son sat still and reflected. 

Ferncombe Rectory, his home, from 
birth, might have been his home for life 
had he sochosen. He might, in due time, 
have succeeded as his father had done 
before him, to its luxuriant myrtles and 
fuchsias, its blue and pink hydrangea 
hedges, its little old church, long, low, 
and grey—and to the care of the four or 
five hundred souls scattered about among 
its woods and lanes. Geoffrey never came 
here, but it cost him a pang to think that 
the family living would go out of the 
family and that he might have kept it if he 
would. He knew too, that his father 
never saw him without feeling the pang 
more deeply than he felt it himself. For 
that innate love of long-known places 
which has nothing to do with love of 
beauty, or choice of situation, which is 
altogether inartistic and obscure, and 
may clash with every taste and need 
of the individual soul, was his inheri- 
tance. 

And yet he had refused to take orders 
and succeed to Ferncombe. He did not 
quite know why. He loved it as he loved 
his father; there was nothing in his reli- 
gious views to make taking orders im- 
possible, and he thought the quiet country 
life was quite as useful and worthy as the 
impetuous and arduous efforts of the city 
priest. And yet, when he left Cambridge, 
he had turned away from it and accepted 
a land agency in the north of Yorkshire 
—obtained through his mother’s connec- 
tions which took him into a different world 
altogether. 


He had disappointed his father and dis- 
appointed himself, and yet his father had 
understood him perhaps better than he 
understood himself. 

“‘ Well, Geoff,” he had said, with a sigh, 
‘““ content may be a vice as well as a virtue, 
and this place makes a man of our sort 
contented.” 

‘“ Yes,”’ said Geoff with an odd flash in 
the blue eyes, usually so shrewd and 
kindly, “ but if one day one was not con- 
tented—then—then—father—I should go 
ahead and—blow the roof off!” 

“A drop of wild blood!” said the 
father. ‘‘ Well, Geoff, I’m sorry, but the 
earthly Paradise isn’t on this earth—and 
it’s your own business.” 

With those last words of a wisdom to 
which an elder generation so rarely attains, 
Geoffrey was left to his own choice in life, 
certainly not an immediately ambitious 
one ; but he proved himself an extremely 
capable manager of landed property, using 
his brains on all the problems connected 
with it. 

And he knew trees and plants, birds, 
beasts, and men, knew them in his bones, 
as only those know them who have been 
born and bred among them in the intimate 
intercourse of village life. 

His father knew Ferncombe and its 
vices and virtues through more than one 
generation. Perhaps the old clergyman 
judged its vices leniently, but he enforced 
and nourished its virtues and advised and 
sympathised in all its joys and sorrows. 
He was truly “ the parsone of the toune,”’ 
knowing that there is religion in rustic 
hearts in spite of slow heads and slack 
religious habits. He set the outward forms 
of religion before the eyes of his flock in 
fair and decent order, and kept alive by 
practice and precept the love of God in 
their souls. He loved and followed their 
pursuits in a more enlightened way than 
their own. He had lost his wife early, 
and there was no great house in Fern- 
combe, so he had it all his own way, and 
if the thoughts and views of his people 
were bounded by the high hedges of their 
fields and lanes, it might perhaps be true 
to say that those of their pastor rarely 
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strayed beyond the blue arch of sky 
above them. 

Geoffrey had recently become acquainted 
through a college friend, with a family 
of the name of Merton, who had a house 
close to Mead, the family place of the 
Brents. 

Mr. Merton was a wealthy London 
solicitor, and his wife and daughter be- 
came intimate with Annora Brent. Mrs. 
Merton inspired her with the wish to know 
her unknown cousin, and to put an end to 
a foolish and quite causeless estrangement. 
She invited the young man to pay her 
a visit at Melrose Lodge, one of the best 
houses in Eaglehurst Park, as the “ first- 
class residential district,’ which had 
pushed itself close up to the village of 
King’s Brandon, was called. 

Geoffrey liked the Mertons, and some dis- 
tant cousins of theirs called Cunningham 
counted for more in his life than they did. 
Giles Cunningham was his greatest friend, 
and perhaps had to answer for some part 
of his conviction that to be vicar of Fern- 
combe was not his vocation. He had 
visited Cunningham’s family before in 
Khartoum, Beaconsfield House—a very 
small suburban villa in quite another kind 
of district from the magnificent Eagle- 
hurst Park, and he meant to go there 
again, because he liked it, but of what he 
meant to do when he got there he was 
not quite certain. Altogether, he laughed 
at himself for feeling as if he were setting 
forth on an adventure which might have 
important results. 

There are very few stories in the world ; 
most of them begin with the Prince set- 
ting out to seek the princess, or with the 
Princess waiting to be sought, with the 
maiden choosing from among her suitors, 
or with the youth picking out from all her 
fellows ‘“‘ the one maid for him.” The 
essentials are the same, though the cos- 
tume varies with every decade. Geoffrey, 
tall and straight and strong, in his white 
flannels, did not choose, as he said to him- 
self, to be “ high-falutin ” over the family 
feud, the heiress-maiden and the ancient 
home of his race. He had other ideas at 
present in his head. But he was a good 


deal interested, and felt pleased when, as 
he strolled along the lane after his father, 
old Bessie Easterbrook, who lived by her- 
self at the bottom of the valley, smiled at 
him out of the black eyes set deep in her 
wrinkled apple-red face, and said : 

‘* Wish ’ee good luck, Mr. Geoffrey.” 

Of course, Geoffrey did not believe, as 
every one else in Ferncombe did, that old 
Bessie could have “ ill-wished ”’ him if she 
had chosen—but it was just as well to 
have had her good word. There are inborn 
instincts, pagan survivals, in many people’s 
minds, and even Mr. Brent the elder owned 
that he “ had heard of odd things in his 
time.” 

Geoffrey was reasonable and enlightened, 
but still he felt that Bessie Easterbrook 
might somehow have different faculties 
from any old Yorkshire crone at his 
agency near Kirk Ash. For one thing, up 
north he was still a stranger in the 
land to the old folks, whom he had to 
look after, his speech was hard of compre- 
hension to them, and his thoughts were 
not their thoughts. But old Bessie knew 
more about him than he knew about him- 
self, and could have told him how old he 
was when he cut his first tooth and when 
he first ran alone. And he could talk her 
tongue, and perhaps carried its accents 
with him, as his father certainly did, so 
that Bessie’s good wishes were sweet to 
him even if her ill ones should not have 
done him much harm. 

All “ witching” however, is not done 
by old women as Geoffrey Brent in due 
time would find out. 


CHAPTER Il 
THE PRINCE 


KHARTOUM, Beaconsfield Road, was a 
little, semi-detached villa. It had a little 
front garden and a little back garden, and 
between it and the next semi-detachment 
there was, as some one once expressed it, 
room for a draught to blow. It was built 
of red and yellow brick, and was intended 
to be very smart and spick and span. 
But it was inhabited by a large and impe- 
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cunious family, and it had lost the air of 
extreme neatness and gaiety which alone 
can redeem it and its thousand fellows 


from meanness and squalor. There were 
trees and flowers in Beaconsfield Road, 
it was not otherwise than pretty though 
small and suburban, but it was so like 
hundreds of other roads, that only the 
affection born of long residence could 
have given it any individuality, and no- 
body resided there for very long. 

Iris Cunningham, as she sat lining a 
black silk sunshade with rucked yellow 
muslin, wished herself very heartily else- 
where. She was a small, slight girl, as 
dark as a gipsy, with fine dark eyes, curly 
biack hair, and a certain uncommon grace 
and distinction in the shape and carriage 
of her head and shoulders. 

“There !’’.she said, opening and shut- 
ting the sunshade. ‘ That’s clever! It 
has been a job!” 

‘““ You have spent a lot of time over it,”’ 
said a big younger sister, who was doing 
her lessons at the shabby dining-table. 

‘‘ Well, I must be decent when I go to 
the Mertons’. Oh, dear, how I hate 
contriving! If I had May Merton’s 
luck ‘< 

“If you want more money why don’t 
you get more work to do?” said the 
sister. 

“Thank you! Three days a week is 
quite enough of mothers’ unions and 
women’s rights and girls’ clubs for me. 
Writing letters about things I take no 
interest in whatever !”’ 

“I should take an interest,’ said the 
big girl, shutting one book with a bang, 
and taking up another. 

“IT seem as if I did, that’s enough,” 
said Iris. 

‘No, you don’t. Not if people really 
care themselves. They know.” 

Iris was silent, perhaps because she had 
reason to recognise the truth of this re- 
mark. She earned the yellow muslin by 
acting as secretary to a philanthropic 
lady three times a week, and in many 
ways put her hand to helping her large 
and impecunious family. That she grum- 
bled a little, envied her richer cousin, and 
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longed for chances of showing her pretty 
face, was perhaps not very surprising. 
Good stuff might lie below these little 
surface failings. Iris herself thought that 
she only lacked opportunity. Her father 
was a solicitor with an inferior practice. 
Her mother was Mrs. Merton’s cousin. 
There were a good many children and not 
much money. Giles, the eldest son, had 
refused to enter his father’s office, and 
acted as secretary to a workman’s co- 
operative club in the east of London. 
Here he had become acquainted with 
Geoffrey Brent, who occasionally fre- 
quented a neighbouring university settle- 
ment. The two young men became friends, 
and Geoffrey had been several times at 
Khartoum with Giles. 

Iris and her eldest brother were not 
very good friends ; but it was perhaps not 
wonderful that she regarded Geoffrey 
Brent as an “ opportunity.” 

Her heart gave a little bound and her 
eyes a little sparkle as she looked up from 
the sunshade and saw her opportunity 
coming up to the garden gate. 

Khartoum and its neighbouring red and 
yellow villas had their front gardens 
planted with red geraniums and yellow 
calceolarias economically and _ sparsely 
disposed on either side of their yellow paths. 
The effect was hot and glaring, anything 
but attractive on a July day. Yet here 
was Mr. Geoffrey Brent, here and alone. 

Iris caught the situation, so to speak, in 
both hands. She ran out and opened the 
door herself. 

“Do come in; it’s so hot. How good 
of you to come to this dirty place. Come 
out into the back garden. That, at least, 
is cool. Have you come from Giles ?” 

There was a little hurry and gush of 
pleasure in Iris’ manner, as she showed 
the way. 

Khartoum might be hot and dusty and 
untidy. The back garden, though it 
boasted of one apple- and two pear-trees, 
contained little else than a clothes-line and 
several cats. But externals never make 


a young man unwilling to call at an agree- 
able house. 
ready. 


Geoffrey had his excuse 
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“‘ T have seen Giles,” he said, ‘‘ but I am 
on my way to Melrose, and I called—to 
ask if you had any message for Miss 
Merton ?” 

“Oh, no! Thank you, but I’m going 
down myself to-morrow. There’s a garden- 
party,” returned Iris, with a little sparkle. 
‘“‘T knew you were going tobe there! You 
are to meet your cousin, Miss Brent of 
Mead.” 

“ Just so,” said Geoffrey, ‘“‘ and I want 
you to tell me what my cousin is like.”’ 

“Oh, she is very beautiful and dignified,” 
said Iris gravely. ‘‘ May loves her—but 
May is so affectionate. Some people are 
afraid of Annora; she’s so—so sensible, 
you know.” 

While Iris was thus praising away Miss 
Brent’s charms, she was running about 
fetching a little table, bringing out tea- 
things, and alluring Geoffrey under pro- 
test, to help her, while Mrs. Cunning- 
ham, a pretty friendly person, appeared, 
and two or three children, lovely and 
gipsy-faced, ran in and out. Tea was pro- 
duced, and Geoffrey was made much of. 
It was very pleasant and friendly, and 
the visitor thought to himself that he 
wondered that Cunningham, who was such 
a good fellow, never seemed very enthu- 
siastic about his home or his family. 

“All that social work on a large scale 
has a tendency to make a man rather 
inhuman,” he thought. ‘“‘He doesn’t 
appreciate his sister.” 

But Giles’ doings were the medium of 
intercourse and the intercourse was still 
new, so that the excuse for it had not been 
quite discarded. Geoffrey talked about 
a new club at the Settlement, and its 
classes, choral and other, and Iris joined 
in as an expert, and described the systems 
she heard of from her employer, Lady 
Lilian Fiennes. She did not talk as if 
they bored her, and it was a little discon- 
certing when Pheebe, the big young sister, 
with her long hair and outgrown skirt, 
came to get her tea, and fixed a pair of 
intelligent and unbelieving eyes full on 
Iris’ face. 

“Lady Lilian has such influence over 
her girls, and we try to find out how to 


’ 


help them,” Iris was saying, while Phcebe 
stared at her and ate bread and butter. 

Geoffrey Brent saw nothing of this by- 
play. He hardly saw Pheebe at all. He 
was very much amused, and a little 
dazzled, and he thought that Cunning- 
ham’s family were delightful people. 
When he was forced to catch his train 
for Eaglehurst Park there was a little 
glow about his last words to Iris, though 
they were only, “‘ Then, Miss Cunningham, 
we shall meet to-morrow, and you'll help 
me through the formidable introductions ?”’ 

Iris laughed softly as she lingered a 
little over the handshake. 

“‘ Oh, yes, Annora is rather formidable,” 
she said, and she strolled down to open 
the front gate with Kit and Kat, the curly 
haired baby sisters, clinging to her skirts. 

Geoffrey Brent’s eyes shone a little as he 
hurried down the road to the station, but 
Iris’ pretty black ones took a cool and 
considerate aspect as she carefully “ fixed 
up” every detail of to-morrow’s toilet, 
a creation which though becoming, was 
conspicuously cheap. 

Geoffrey’s train carried him through the 
suburbs to stretches of rough sweet coun- 
try, not very long invaded by the “ high- 
class residential district,”’ called Eagle- 
hurst Park. Here the roads were wide 
and straight, and the broad pavements 
made of beautiful square slabs of con- 
crete that looked almost like the stone of 
Grosvenor Square or of Royal Crescent, 
Bath. 

Each of the handsome villas stood in a 
considerable garden, and each was different 
in style from its neighbour. 

There was a feudal castle and a Geor- 
gian house, a Swiss cottage, and a bun- 
galow—but they were all very pleasant 
places and spoke of wealth and taste of a 
sort. 

‘Melrose ’’ was not a ruined abbey ; but 
a fantastic, indescribable building with red 
tiles, and red brick, white wooden bal- 
conies, green verandahs, and windows of 
every shape and description. It was set 
in a brilliant garden, gay with the most 
fashionable flowers of the year, produced 
with every advantage of wealth and skill. 
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As the tea at Khartoum had been very 
early and the distance by train short, Mrs. 
Merton and her daughter May were still 
lingering over their tea-cups, under the one 
primeval oak-tree which gave shade and 
grace to the young garden which had been 
planted round it. 

‘What a charming place,” said Geoffrey 
as he looked across the glowing flower- 
beds to an expanse of open heathery 
country bounded by low green hills. 

“ Yes, it is a delightful neighbourhood. 
Really nice people live here, it is so con- 
venient for London, and so countrified 
too. To be sure we are nearly a mile from 
King’s Brandon, and so from the nearest 
postage stamp or yard of ribbon. But 
that doesn’t matter much, and now we 
have our new church close by. Yes, it’s 
a very nice neighbourhood.” 

Mrs. Merton was a fair, plump, cheerful 
woman, with a pleasant voice, and her 
daughter was very like her, blue-eyed and 
rosy, with a kind smile always ready. 
Mr. Merton’s London business was on a 
very different level from Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s, and Mrs. Merton had a large 
fortune. 

“You know,” she continued, ‘all this 
land was once part of the Mead estate, 
and was sold twenty years ago or so by 
old Mr. Brent. I am afraid he didn’t get 
much for it then—now, of course, it is 
very valuable. It was sold again about 
ten years ago and this district erected.” 

“T don’t think Miss Brent and Miss 
Joanna have ever quite got over the loss 
of the fields and lanes,”’ said May. 

“ But it has been an advantage after 
all to them,” said Mrs. Merton, “ for it has 
given them neighbours, and Annora has 
had companions. She has shared May’s 
masters, you know. They are great 
friends.”’ 

“Oh yes,” said May warmly, “ we are 
great friends, and I am so glad that Annora 
is to go abroad with us in the autumn. 
We are-to take her to Switzerland and to 
the Riviera.”’ 

“She has seen nothing yet,” said Mrs. 
Merton; “it’s a dull life for a girl with 
two old ladies.” 


‘“‘T am immensely interested in making 
her acquaintance,”’ said Geoffrey. 

“TI thought,” said Mrs. Merton, “‘ that 
you might like to walk over at once and 
call at Mead. May and I will be glad to 
show you the way; it is quite cool now, 
and pleasant. 

Geoffrey, of course, agreed willingly, 
and they crossed the brilliant garden and 
went along a little belt of shrubbery and 
through a gate in the beechen fence. 
Suddenly, without a break, they passed 
out of splendour and newness and urban 
life, into the country of the past, unaltered, 
seemingly untouched, by its new neigh- 
bours. 

A rough lane ran down hill between 
wide bramble-covered hedges, and soon 
there was nothing on each side but fields 
and chance cottages till they came out 
on a piece of furzy common over which a 
few geese were straying. 

Geoffrey looked back, but trees and the 
fall of the ground hid Eaglehurst Park 
altogether from sight. Everything was 
rustic, old, and still, till the vigorous 
scream of the London express rent the 
air, and its long trail of steam came across 
the distant hills as it rushed by. Geoffrey 
not only noticed, but felt the change of 
environment. The meeting, to which he 
had agreed without a thought, the recon- 
ciliation about which he had joked, sud- 
denly seemed serious and important to 
him. 

He felt more and more eager as they 
crossed the common, and came along a bit 
of wood by an old brown brick wall to a 
little door on the latch. 

‘““Here’s Mead,” said May Merton, as 
she opened it. “‘ We can go through the 
garden up to the house.” 

Geoffrey felt that an adventure had 
begun. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PRINCESS 


’ 


“ Tue hedge of thorns,’’ murmured Geoff- 
rey to himself, as they came through an 
untidy overgrown copse, and through a 
gate into a garden—a garden of the past. 
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It was not exactly neglected, for the turf 
was mown in a rough way, and the fan- 
tastically cut beds contained shrubs and 
old-fashioned untrimmed rose-bushes, but 
there were no young flowers, there was 
nothing new. Astream of water twisted its 
way through the garden among paths lead- 
ing to white-painted wooden bridges which 
crossed the water at different points. There 
was a grey old sundial, and here and there 
a stone figure, green with age. The air 
was very still, and the sun was setting 
through a slight mist, which seemed to 
add to the silence and to the size of the 
old garden. 

As they followed one of the winding 
paths they came in sight of a white bridge 
arching over the stream and leading up 
to a white octagon-shaped temple, with 
a window in each of its facets. It occu- 
pied a sort of island in the middle of the 
stream, and a flight of steps led up to it 
from the centre of the bridge. On the 
top of the steps sat a girl in a white gown. 

‘““ Why, here she is,”’ cried May Merton. 
“ Annora !”’ 

The white maiden stood up and came 
down the steps towards them. She was 
upright and tall, with light brown crinkled 
hair worn high on her head, and as she 
came towards him Geoffrey read in her 
fair well-featured face and her fine grey 
eyes, an unmistakable look of kinship. 
She was ‘“‘a Brent” and so was he. 

““T need not name you to each other,” 
said Mrs. Merton, and Miss Brent coloured 
up and smiled as she gave her cousin her 
hand. 

‘‘T am very glad to see you,” she said 
with a frankness that was yet dignified 
and a little shy. 

“It is a great pleasure to come here,” 
said Geoffrey sincerely. 

Neither Mrs. Merton nor her daughter 
were imaginative people. They had pro- 
moted the meeting from motives of kind- 
ness and good sense, but as Annora and 
Geoffrey Brent shook hands with each 
other in the quaint old world garden, the 
inheritance of so many years, a certain 
sense of romance possessed them. 

Geoffrey grew more and more interested, 


“ This is a curious place,’”’ he said. 

“Yes,” replied Annora, “ my—our 
great grandfather made it. Wecan’t keep 
it up, but I like it.” 

“May I look at the temple?” said 
Geoffrey, moving on to the bridge. 

The temple had once been prettily 
painted. Its windows had bits of coloured 
glass let in round their white panes, 
and there were old odds and ends of 
furniture there. It was an exotic, arti- 
ficial object in an English garden, and 
had probably been intended for “ rural 
collations,”’ for seven or eight people could 
have sat round the centre table, with 
eight native English draughts from the 
eight windows at their backs. 

From the door you looked up the stream, 
with its reed-grown banks. 

Annora stood on the step full in the 
misty sunlight. She looked quaint, her 
grey eyes had a certain solemnity in them 
till they met Geoffrey’s when her eyelids 
crinkled up, and she laughed outright. 

“We call this the Temple of Fate,” 
she said, and as they came down the 
bridge together, Geoffrey had an odd sense 
that a fateful moment had passed. 

Annora led them out of the old garden. 
Her plain white dress and her thick un- 
covered hair—it was very abundant, of 
a very light dull brown, rough and crisp 
—gave her a stately look beside May 
Merton’s little plump figure and exquisite 
hat, and she talked easily in a soft voice, 
but with a certain blunt unornamental 
manner. A certain soft bluntness also 
mitigated the chiselled effect of her fine 
features. 

She came through a bit of garden, gay 
with flowers of the cheaper sorts, beyond 
which was the square, many-windowed 
stone house. A double flight of steps 
with iron railings overhung by an immense 
everlasting pea, led up to a glass door, 
through which Annora led them into a 
square hall, elaborately decorated with 
delicate faded paint and gilding. . She 
opened a door to the left, and Geoffrey 
entered a large long room with deeply 
recessed windows down one side, and a 
wide western window at the further end. 
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Ceiling and walls were painted with life- 
sized frescoes of dancing maidens, nymphs, 
and cupids in gay soft colour; the room 
was filled with evening light; there was 
a pale old carpet on the floor; all the 
coverings and hangings were pale and soft. 

‘““Why—this is magical!” exclaimed 
Geoffrey; ‘‘I never saw anything like 
this.”’ 

“IT believe it was copied from a room 
at Hampton Court,’ said Annora. “I 
wili find my aunts.” 

As she moved across the room her white 
figure seemed to blend with the frescoed 
windows; the scene seemed half unreal 
in spite of Mrs. Merton’s calm remark: 
“Very peculiar, isn’t it ? And I suppose 
highly artistic, but not, I think, comfort- 
able to live with. Especially some of 
the frescoes—in fact, I believe that long 
bookcase—but here are the Miss Brents.” 

Two tall, elderly ladies in black silk, 
and white lace caps, who did not blend 
with the frescoes, came forward and greeted 
their young kinsman, one eagerly, the 
other with dignity. Geoffrey admired 
the room, and the great-grandfather’s 
patronage of the young Italian who had 
laid out the garden and decorated the 
house, was explained to him. Miss Brent 
spoke of Mrs. Merton’s garden-party, 
when they would meet to-morrow and 
Annora, beginning with a graceful ‘‘ My 
aunts and I,” invited the Mertons and their 
visitors to luncheon on the day after. 

“We shall have Iris with us,’ said 
May 

“Oh, yes, Iris, of course,” replied 
Annora, and then Mrs. Merton spoke of 
dinner, and the visitors went out at the 
front door, down a wide flight of white 
steps, along a short avenue of fragrant 
limes into the road whichjled round to 
Eaglehurst Park. 

Annora ran back into the frescoed room 
laughing and tossing her head. 

‘““So solemn,”’ she exclaimed to herself. 
‘““We might have lived in baronial halls. 
I could have laughed very much, and so 
could he. I saw it in his eye. I’m glad, 
I shouldn’t have liked him if he hadn't 
thought it a kind of joke. I like the looks 
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of him. A _ nice cousin! Clorinda! 
What do you say ?” 

She paused in front of a white-robed 
maiden, who looked out of the frescoes 
with kind soft eyes, as a fat little cupid 
offered her a bunch of grapes, slyly holding 
his dart in the other hand to pierce her 
at unawares. 

Annora knew all the frescoed figures, 
and in her solitary childhood had made 
friends with them, and given them names. 
“‘ Clorinda ’’ was the prime favourite. 

“‘Clorinda!’’ she said, “‘ we have per- 
formed a solemn act. We have healed a 
family breach—we have buried the family 
hatchet. It was solemn—but also amus- 
ing. I know cousin Geoffrey thought so. 
On Thursday I must show him the family 
pictures. He is like them. If I like him 
very much I will introduce him to you. 
You are my friend, my real fore-mother, 
my fetch. I think—I am sure you walked 
in the old garden, and sat in the Temple 
of Fate. Was Cupid there and did Lubin 
peep round the tree as he is doing there 
behind you. Poor Clorinda! They call 
you Joan and Georgiana and Annora and 
Mary in the pedigree. I know you lived 
once in the flesh!” 

Annora Brent was now two-and-twenty, 
the mistress and owner of her fine old 
house, and of the slender revenues belong- 
ing toit. Her great aunts had brought 
her up, and she owed and paid them defer- 
ence and duty. But their very family 
pride made them put her forward as head 
of the family, and a certain force of will 
had made her long ago her own mistress. 
It was really by her own action that she 
formed part of the Eaglehurst Park 
society, and that she had shared May 
Merton’s masters and governesses, had 
attended the dancing classes and the gym- 
nasium provided for the wealthy daughters 
of the villa residents, and now joined with 
them in their various occupations and 
amusements. 

Annora always knew what she wanted, 
and perhaps her unconscious sense of 
importance made her able to express her 
desires, or, perhaps, her aunts might not 
have grasped the necessity of giving neigh- 
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bouring companions and amusements to 
a girl whose means did not admit of her 
seeking them at a distance. But the 
arrangement was made at her initiative, 
and now she was to go abroad with the 
Mertons by her own wish. The two aunts 
said that they yielded somewhat against 
their wish to her desire, because she was 
the head of the house, of age, really her 
own mistress, and no doubt all these 
things were true; but if she had been 
homeless and subject to their control, a 
large share of independence would have 
been won by a certain force of purpose 
that was born in her. 

Georgiana and Joanna Brent were very 
good women. They had indeed the kind 
of stern simplicity and strict conscien- 
tiousness sometimes found in the women 
of a family the men of which are extra- 
vagant and self-indulgent. 

They stood by their men through thiek 
and thin, but they never followed their 
example. They lived hardly, as women 
of their generation often did; rose early, 
dressed and lived plainly, never had bed- 
room fires except in illness, and fulfilled 
any duties that they undertook faith- 
fully. Miss Brent was the lady-of-all- 
work to King’s Brandon, knew every one 
in it, and all about them. In fact, she 
devoted herself to its welfare and did 
not seek for helpers or much welcome 
modern methods in dealing with it. 
She distrusted organisations, remarking 
that she knew the people without them 
better than any one else would do with 
them, as she undoubtedly did. She was 
a keen old lady and would say trenchantly : 

“If every one cleaned their own door- 
steps and swept out their own backyards, 
we shouldn’t want societies,’ and she ex- 
tended a kindly but rather contemptuous 
toleration to the youthful follies of her 
sister Joan, in whose character there was a 
strong strain of romance and enthusiasm. 

Joanna was a hero-worshipper and a 
devotee. She adored “ the family,’ its 
traditions and legends were sacred to her. 
The Brents had been Royalists and 
Jacobites, and Joan prided herself on 
inheriting their faith. She had a library 


of tales, histories, and poems bearing on 
the subject, was a member of the ‘“‘ White 
Rose Society,” not because it is smart and 
fashionable, and she owned a secret 
allegiance to a mysterious “ legitimate 
sovereign’ beyond the seas. 

Once in her youth she had met a gentle- 
man supposed to trace his descent from 
the Stuart kings, and, though too reticent 
and well-bred to attract his notice or 
make a scene, had, when he left the room 
and passed out of sight, dropped on her 
knees behind him and wept with excite- 
ment. She was a great reader, too, and 
had vehement historical partialities in 
defence of which she fired up like a girl. 
She was handsome and bright and full of 
interests, with a youth of heart that had 
survived a dull life which had had serious 
trials. 

Annora loved her aunts and had been, 
of course, to some extent, moulded by 
them. She taught in the Sunday-school 
at King’s Brandon to please her aunt 
Georgiana, and loved to spout 


When the dawn on the mountains is misty and 
grey, 


to please her aunt Joanna; but her real 
self lay behind. She was amused by them, 
and was kind to them, and felt that she 
took a wider and saner view of the world 
than they did, as is the manner of the 
modern maiden, as indeed it always has 
been the manner of the younger generation. 

So she talked of the meeting with her 
cousin Geoffrey as something between a 
sensible measure and an excellent joke, 
was cool about her own position, and 
would not think of herself as a princess, 
because she was Miss Brent of Mead. 
Mead was a little place, she said, and 
they had no money; there was nothing 
to make a fuss about, and it appeared to 
her that her predecessors had been no 
better than they should be. 

And all the time the currents both of 
conscience and romance and of .many 
another hereditary impulse thrilled in her 
blood and only waited to take shape in 
the form proper to her generation. She 
was still a sleeping beauty, with native 
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good sense, but entirely without experience 
of life or experiences of her own. The 
family troubles had been over before her 
day, and she had hardly begun to wonder 
about them. 

She had companions, interests, and plea- 
sures, and the family poverty did not cost 
hera pang. She was “Miss Brent of Mead,” 


and ,in her innocent pride of birth, would 
have scorned to fret because she could not 
wear expensive clothes or mix in London 
smart society, while as for the future, 
she was not trained to look out for “‘ oppor- 
tunities.” If a prince was meant to come, 
he would come, and it was not her part 
to go and look for him. 


(To be continued) 


WS 
“In the Night of Heaviness ” 


““ Lord! I beseech Thee, for Thy service take 
Some spirit fashioned in a braver day— 

I can but tread with feet that bleed and ache 
A dull and narrow way ! 

I am too feeble and too poor a thing 
To witness unto other men for Thee : 

Shall stammering lips Thy praises fitly sing ? 
The work’s too high for me!” 


““Once, when the dawn was redd’ning in the east, 
And Spring’s young splendour filled the golden air, 
The hardest task I deemed the very least 
That I should seek to share ! 
But now so endless seems the weary race, 
Blinded with tears a perilous path I run; 
Choose Thee some other, Lord, to take my place, 
And let Thy work be done ! ”’ 


O foolish soul, and unregenerate will, 

That cannot bear the light yoke on you laid! 
There 1s no other that your place can fill, 

For it for you was made ! 
The fight you lose no other arm shall win, 

The task you leave, unfinished must remain ; 
Not even Angels’ sickles shall reap in 

Your sheaf of ripen’d grain ! 


For His vast Universe your tiny part 
Your Maker asks, and shall He be denied ? 
And the deep love of the Eternal Heart 


Remain unsatisfied ? 


Nay, rise triumphant to your high estate 
Poor is your labour, faint your light and dim, 
Yet God will use for His fair ends and great 
Your day’s work done for Him ! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 





A Great Institutional Church for London 
The Rev. Silvester Horne’s Work at “ Whitefield'’s " 


By the Editor 





the future. 





This is the first article to be published giving anything like an exhaustive account 
of the great work which the Rev. Silvester Horne, M.A., and his assistant, the 
Rev. James Holmes, are doing at the Congregational Central Mission in Tottenham 
Court Road and indicating the elaborate programme which they intend to carry out in 

The facts set forth in the article may be regarded as authoritative, having 
been obtained at several interviews with Mr. Horne and Mr. Holmes. 








HERE is no gainsaying the fact that 
for a generation past the churches 
generally had got into a rut, and 
the humdrum and lifeless way in 

which Christian work was performed had 
led to the gradual alienation of the masses. 
There were a few honourable exceptions, 
but these could be counted almost on the 
fingers of the two hands. Now, however, 
the Church as a whole has awakened to 
its responsibility, and wherever real, 
hearty, earnest, loving work for God and 
humanity is being done, there at once is 
provided a confutation of the statement 
that the people no longer want to hear 
the Gospel. 

The fact is that the secret of success in 
Christian work is the same as in a business 
concern, the needs of the people must be 
met, but beyond this it is necessary that 
that which meets the need should be pro- 
vided in an attractive manner. A trades- 
man would not expect continued prosperity 
in his business, however good the article 
which he sold, unless he met the increasing 
competition of the day by refitting or re- 
building his premises in accordance with 
modern improvements, and making his 
business as bright as lay in his power. 
And, after all, there are a thousand and one 
attractions in the world which compete 
with those things that are highest and 
best, and unless the religion of Jesus Christ 
is shown to be beautiful and lovely, men 
will not be drawn to it as they should. 


That the masses of men and women in 
our great cities are yearning for true and 
strong spiritual leadership is evident from 
the way in which they flock to those places 
where such is provided, and when they 
go, they stay and become associated with 
active church life, thus giving the lie to 
all those who maintain that Christianity 
is played out. The day when the Church 
considered that its responsibility began and 
ended with a couple of sermons on Sunday 
and one or two week-night services has 
passed, and it is clear that those places 
which aim to be centres of religious life 
and activity in the future, will have to 
be what our American cousins describe 
as ‘‘institutional churches.” They are 
becoming more common every year, but 
perhaps the finest example of its kind is, 
or will be, when it is in full working order, 
Whitefield’s Chapel in Tottenham Court 
Road, London, of which the Rev. Silvester 
Horne, M.A., with his assistant, the Rev. 
James Holmes, has -just taken charge. 
Here you get the much sought-after 
spiritual leadership, the up-to-date church 
building with every modern convenience 
and improvement, the able and effective 
organiser of effort in Mr. Holmes, and the 
tremendously attractive and compelling 
personality of Mr. Horne. The congre- 


gations just prior to the advent of the 
Rev. Silvester Horne, had dwindled sadly, 
but directly he went to Whitefield’s the 
church was packed, and within a week or 
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two, at the Sunday-evening service, the 
doors had to be fastened five minutes after 
the commencement, and many people 
turned away because the building was too 
crowded to hold any more. Even the pulpit 
was filled with members of the congregation, 
and more than two thousand persons must 
have been present. Is Christianity played 
out ? Go to Whitefield’s and see. Will 
the people attend a service free from any- 
thing approaching novelty or sensation- 
alism ? Go to Whitefield’s and see. 

The historic church in Tottenham Court 
Road has had a brilliant history extending 
over a century and a half. But latterly 
it had fallen on evil days, and beyond the 
name and ancestry there was little to 
indicate the glorious traditions of the past. 
Whitefield’s, as Mr. Horne 
said, was an example of a 
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he had made to raise this debt and put 
things on a sound financial basis, it was 
impossible for things to go on any longer 
as they were. 

Then came the question what was to be 
done with the church? The Wesleyans 
were anxious to lay hold of it and some 
approaches to that end were made. Mean- 
while Mr. Silvester Horne was asked if he 
would be prepared to go to Whitefield’s 
and work the church on his own lines, 
and after some discussion between himself, 
Mr. W. H. Brown, and the London Con- 
gregational Union, he agreed to the pro- 
posal on condition that the Church should 
make over the property to the London 
Congregational Union, and that he should 
have some one who would take in hand all 





church that had been trying to 
live on a great man’s name and 
reputation. Good as_ these 
things are, they will not sustain 
a cause for ever, and at the 
beginning of 1903 the end 
seemed to be in sight. 

The last pastor under the old 
régime, the Rev. G. A. Suttle, 
was a man of heroic character. 
He set himself to carry out a 
great scheme of rebuilding, 
which included the present 
Toplady Hall, the magnificent 
church above, anda great block 
of buildings at the back, now 
being erected. This Herculean 
task was far beyond what it 
was possible for any one man 
to achieve, but what Mr. Suttle 
did succeed in doing is worthy 
of the highest praise, and the 
future will always be indebted 
to him for the great task he 
undertook and the splendid 
work he accomplished. The 
time came when Mr. Suttle felt 
that with a debt of eight thou- 
sand pounds hanging over the 
church, all the money-giving 
resources exhausted, and him- 
self worn out with the efforts 
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the organisation, himself to select the man. 
These terms were readily agreed to, and 
Mr. Horne chose as his assistant the Rev. 
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Sister Kate, of the Congregational Central Miss'on 
in Tottenham Court Road who has been set 
apart to deal entirely with the young 
people in business-houses — the first 
time such an experiment has been 
tried in London 


James Holmes, who has proved himself 
to be one of the most masterly organisers 
in London, and at the same time an enthu- 
siastic and earnest coadjutor in the great 
work at Whitefield’s. Mr. Horne also 
asked that a large institute should be built 
at the rear of the church, enabling him to 
carry out his own ideas of what the work 
in such a centre should be. and this was 
agreed to. Whitefield’s was then closed 
for alterations, and on September 20 was 
reopened with the results already indicated. 

In going to Tottenham Court Road, Mr. 
Horne felt that there were magnificent 
opportunities, not only of exerting a great 
influence in central London, but of demon- 
strating that the Congregational body had 
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grit enough to do mission work as well as 
any other denomination, and he believed 
there were some sides of the work which 
the Congregationalists could do perhaps 
even better than others. The site was 
commanding, and the thoroughfare one of 
the busiest in London. It has been esti- 
mated that over ten thousand vehicles 


pass up and down Tottenham Court 
Road in the twenty-four hours; it is 
one of the great trunk routes from 


north to south ; it is in close proximity to 
five of the greatest railway stations in 
London; it has a wealthy population in 
the squares on the east side, and the most 
cosmopolitan foreign population in Eng- 
land on the west; it has thousands of 
young people in houses of business all 


within a stone’s throw ; in the large hotels 


round about the wealthy Americans come 
and take up their abode in the tourist 
season; the Oxford Street “tube” is 
close by; the electric railway running 
from Charing Cross to Hampstead has a 
station within half a minute of the doors, 
and finally, a tramway is about to be laid 
down by the London County Council. 

The great houses of business in the road 
are becoming more and more palatial, and 
Mr. Horne and Mr. Holmes believed that 
what could be done by princes of commerce 
could be equally well done by earnest 
Christian men for the Kingdom of Christ. 
All classes had to be touched by the mis- 
sion and the superintendents set out with 
the determination that they would endea- 
vour to include all sorts and conditions 
of men and women within its scope, from 
the richest down to the poorest. The 
Christian Church they realised was for 
humanity and not for classes only, and the 
success achieved up to the present time 
has demonstrated the accuracy of this view. 

In the work of the church Mr. and Mrs. 
Horne and Mr. and Mrs. Holmes have each 
their own departments. Mr. and Mrs. 
Horne reside close by, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes are living on the premises. Their 
constant proximity to Whitefield’s was 
regarded as a very important point, both 
ministers being convinced that a vast deal 
depended upon their being always at hand 
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day and night. At present they are work- 
ing under circumscribed conditions, having 
only the church and the Toplady Hall at 
their disposal, while the new institute is 
being built. But even with this limitation 
the variety and amount of effort which has 
been organised is tremendous, and the 
week’s programme is such as only men 
full of faith and energy and love could 
carry through successfully. 

On Sunday morning there is a service 


23 
the trade unionists of London,” that is, 
the leaders. He secures the best possible 
speakers, and has special hymn sheets 
printed for each occasion, sometimes with 
a portrait of the. speaker for the day. 
The interest never flags, and the note of 
this men’s service is, Mr. Horne declares, 
“ neighbourliness,” or an attempt to coun- 
teract and destroy what has been called 
‘the loneliness of London.” The meeting, 
which is growing in numbers weekly, is 
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of the usual type, attended always by 
a very large congregation, and one of 
its features is the number of young men 
who are present. In the afternoon at 
half-past two the Sunday-school meets 
under the superintendence of Mr. Holmes. 
It has been thoroughly re-organised, and 
some of the best of American methods 
introduced. The aim is to secure good 
teaching, and achieve success apart from 
either prizes or addresses of any kind. At 
half-past three a* large men’s meeting 
gathers in the church. Mr. Horne takes 
charge of this, and he has been told that 
he attracts to the service “‘ the cream of 


indeed an object-lesson for the sceptic. 
There is no doubt that men, who hitherto 
have held aloof from the church and its 
work, are being laid hold of. Mr. Horne 
himself told me recently that he had on 
the previous Sunday spoken to a man who 
had not been inside a place of worship for 
twenty years, and this was by no means 
an isolated case. 

At four o’clock Mrs. Holmes provides 
tea in the Toplady Hall for young people 
of both sexes engaged in the business 
houses round about and for this they are 
charged only the bare cost. The hall, 
the moment the Sunday-school is con- 
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Mrs. Silvester Horne 


cluded, is transformed into a drawing- 
room, carpets being laid down and easy 
chairs provided. After tea the young 
people entertain themselves, bringing their 
own sacred music and having the use of 
a piano. They remain in the hall till 
service time, and after the conclusion of 
the service are at liberty to go back and 
use the room for refreshments or as a 
“home ”’ until ten o’clock at night. 

At half-past six the orchestra in the 
church plays selections of sacred music 
under the direction of Mr. F. H. Hankins, 
the organist, and at seven o’clock begins 
one of the brightest and most helpful 
services in London. The hymns are 
always specially printed for the occasion, 
and some good soloists give their services. 
As already stated, the building is crowded 
to excess, and oftentimes numbers have to 
be turned away from the doors. 

On Monday a large women’s meeting is 
held in the Toplady Hall under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Horne, at which refresh- 
ments are provided at the bare cost. From 
8.15 to 9.15 on Tuesday evenings Mr. T. H. 
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Darlow’s discussion class meets. From 
fifty to a hundred men attend for the dis- 
cussion of subjects relating to conduct, 
and the following selection from the 
November and December programme will 
give some idea of the range of subjects: 
“White Lies and Black,” ‘ What is a 
Gentleman ?” “ Can a Man get rich Hon- 
estly ?”’ “‘ Pride and Self-respect,” ‘‘ The 
Duty of being Angry,” ‘‘ What is Needed 
in Life!” “Is it Ever too Late to Mend ?” 
All sorts and conditions of men gather there 
—bank-clerks, journalists; small trades- 
men, carters, and labouring men, and no 
one feels any disparity of station, all being 
alive to the interest of the things dis- 
cussed. 

The mid-day service on Wednesday last- 
ing fifty minutes, at which Mr. Horne him- 
self preaches, has proved an unqualified 
success. Every week the numbers increase 
and on a recent occasion—a pouring wet 
day—when I was present the congregation 
numbered about four hundred. All 
classes and ages and both sexes were well 
represented, but the large proportion of 
young men and women was particularly 
noticeable. At eight o’clock on Wednes- 
day evening the members of the Mutual 
Improvement Society gather in Toplady 
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Mrs. James Holmes 
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Hall, and the programme from week to 
week is very varied. Sometimes there will 
be a lecture, with or without limelight 
views, at other times a really good concert 
will be given, whilst at other times again, 
the members will have a discussion on 
some burning question of the day. On 
Thursday the workers have a prayer- 
meeting and conference. Friday evening 
is devoted to orchestra and choir practice, 
and on Saturday, as Mr. Holmes laughingly 
declared, “* We all get ready for Sunday.”’ 

With regard to the future, it is hoped 
that the institute will be ready for full 
work by next September. It will have 


on the ground floor a club for young - 


people of both sexes in the business 
houses, and will be open from the 
morning until eleven o’clock at night. 
The main idea of this, the Superinten- 
dents state, will be to provide a home. 
It will be furnished exactly as a home in 
the very best style, and the thousands of 
young people in the district, many of 
whom come up from the country to earn 
their living in London, will find in this 
place what they need most — a near 
approach to the domestic life they have 
had to sacrifice. 

The institute will be opened on Sundays 
as well as on week days, and refreshments 
will be provided at a cost just sufficient to 
cover working expenses. This part of the 
institute will enable the workers to receive 
young people on their first introduction 
to London. It is intended to make White- 
field’s a great clearing-house. The young 
people will sometimes even be met at the 
railway-station, and, when received, taken 
in charge and lodged in certain special 
bedrooms for one night. Then, when it is 
learnt to what part of London they are 
going, the minister in that district will be 
written to, the young people passed on to 
him, and they themselves will also receive 
a letter of introduction tohim. Thus from 
the very beginning they will have friends, 
and the fact will be impressed upon them 
before leaving Whitefield’s that if ever 
they find themselves in difficulty or trouble 
there is always one place in London open 
to them to come to at any hour of the day 
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or night, where they will be received and 
taken care of, Mr. and Mrs. Holmes playing 
the part of father and mother to them. 
This will mean that the awful drift of so 
many of the young men and women who 
come to London from the country will be 
stopped, and the anxieties of many of their 
parents will be put an end to. All the 
churches in the provinces, irrespective of 
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denomination, will be at liberty to make 
use of Whitefield’s for the purpose indi- 
cated. 

On the next floor of the institute an 
artisan’s club will be established, furnished 
with billiard-rooms, reading-rooms, and 
quiet rooms for study, and there will be a 
boys’ club in charge of old Mill-Hillians. 
The artisans’ club will prove an important 
adjunct of the men’s meeting on Sunday 
afternoons, and an adult morning Sunday- 
school will be commenced as soon as the 
institute is completed. 

On the third floor will be Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes’ private apartments, together with 
a factory girls’ club and institute. There 
will also be rooms which can be used for 
tea parties, and as sewing-rooms, where the 
young people in business houses can gather 
and make or repair their clothing—this 
meeting one of the most important needs 
of the young people. The Toplady Hall 
will then be used as a gymnasium for all 
the different classes. 

Sisters are being appointed, one of them 
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already engaged being set apart to deal 
entirely with the young people in business 
houses—the first time such an experiment 
has been tried in London. “Another sister 
will take charge of the women’s meeting, 
and visitation on those lines ; a third will 


night all the week through. An attempt 
will also be made to deal with the foreign 
populations in the neighbourhood, workers 
speaking to the people in their own lan- 
guages—Russian, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese. The church will 
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The latest photograph of the Rev. Silvester Horne, M.A., and his assistant at White- 
field's, the Rev. Jas. Holmes 


be appointed to look after the factory girls, 
and a fourth will take charge of nursing. 
The idea, in short, is to make Whitefield’s 
a great institutional church of the very 
best kind, living, and throbbing day and 


also become a great centre for social reform, 
working for a clean city and good muni- 
cipal government. Nothing will be done 
in a half-hearted way, but just as the 
business houses in the neighbourhood are 
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A Maid’s 
conducted in the truest, best, and most 
approved fashion, so no effort will be 
spared to make Whitefield’s a successful 
centre of all that is highest in life, and it 
is hoped to demonstrate that the Congre- 
gationalists have men and women throb- 
bing with a passion for Jesus Christ and 
His Kingdom, as great as the passion for 
success which moves the leaders in the 
world of business. 

It is proposed to build a hostel in White- 
field Street, considered notorious for its 
houses of bad repute and gaming clubs, 
to provide a place where the workers can 
live if they so wish. It is also intended 
to run a small newspaper in connection 
with Whitefield’s, which will be something 
more than a record of things which are 
happening, carrying out rather the idea 
of an outlet for suggestions and hints of 
every kind, and attempting to keep every 
one in living touch with all the phases of 
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life at the church. There will be a ser- 
mon page by Mr. Horne, and the idea is to 
sell the paper at a halfpenny per week 
and to create a newspaper of such a kind 
that it will become a power not only in 
the life of St. Pancras, but an instrument 
for good that shall go far and wide the 
world over. 

Mr. Horne and Mr. Holmes are not 
attempting to copy any of the missions 
already existing either in London or else- 
where, but are endeavouring to work out 
this great scheme on their own lines. They 
believe that in the light of Mr. Charles 
Booth’s revelations in “ The Life and 
Labour of the People of London,” there 
is a need for a restatement of the word 
mission so as to make it larger and more 
comprehensive in its meaning, and to this 
end they have devoted their lives. Their 
wives have thrown themselves into the 
work with a passion equal to their own. 
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A Maid's Armour 


HER armour is her modesty ; 

O not the smallest lightest piece 
Do thou unbuckle wantonly, 

For selfish pleasure or caprice. 
Leave her all cased and all complete 
To meet the arrows she will meet. 


Not he alone the maid doth slay 
Who shoots the bolt, but also he 

Who strips her strong defence away, 
And gives it entrance easily. 

O leave her cased and all complete 

To meet the arrows she will meet. 


Dear Child! how tender is her face 
With peace and purity and joy; 
Ah, who would mar its perfect grace ? 
Who a young trustful life destroy ? 
Then leave her cased and all complete 

To meet the evil she will meet. 


Her armour is her modesty ! 
God made it in His angel land, 
And forged and wrought it curiously 
Hell’s keenest missile to withstand. 
And so all cased and all complete, 
Leave her to meet what she will meet. 


WADE ROBINSON. 





My Philosophy of Life 


By Helen Keller 


This series of articles by Miss Helen Keller which we feel it a privilege to publish in the 
SunDAY MaGazineE is even more remarkable than her recent autobiography. It is wonderful 
for a deaf-blind person to write of herself ; it is still more wonderful for her to deal with the world 


of thought outside of herself 


In a sense, though, this essay is autobiographical, for it is an 


expression of her optimistic philosophy, the creed of life which she has derived from her own 


experience and from her wide knowledge of books and history. 


The subject was suggested to 


her by her feeling of protest against the pessimism of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, which 


she regards as unwholesome. 


I 


OPTIMISM WITHIN 


OULD we choose our environ- 
ment, and were desire in human 
undertakings synonymous with 
endowment, all men would, I 

suppose, be optimists. Certainly most 
of us regard happiness as the proper 
end of all earthly enterprise. The will 
to be happy animates alike the philo- 
sopher, the prince, and the chimney- 
sweep. No matter how dull, or how mean, 
or how wise a man is, he feels that happi- 
ness is his indisputable right. 

It is curious to observe what different 
ideals of happiness people cherish, and 
in what singular places they look for this 
well-spring of their life. Many look for 
it in the hoarding of riches, some in the 
pride of power, and others in the achieve- 
ments of art and literature ; a few seek it 
in the exploration of their own minds, or 
in the search for knowledge. 

Most people measure their happiness 
in terms of physical pleasure and material 
possession. Could they win some visible 
goal which they have set on the horizon, 
how happy they would be. Lacking this 
gift or that circumstance, they would be 
miserable. If happiness is to be so mea- 
sured, I who cannot hear or see have 
every reason to sit in a corner with folded 
hands, and weep. If I am happy in spite 
of my deprivations, if my happiness is so 
deep that it is a faith, so thoughtful that 
it becomes a philosophy of life,—if, in 
short, I am an optimist, my testimony to 
the creed of optimism is worth hearing. 


As sinners stand up in a meeting and testify 
to the goodness of God, so one who is 
called afflicted may rise up in gladness of 
conviction, and testify to the goodness of 
life. 

Once I knew the depth where no hope 
was, and darkness lay on the face of all 
things. Then love came and set my soul 
free. Once I knew only darkness and 
stillness. Now I know hope and joy. 
Once I fretted and beat myself against 
the wall that shut me in. Now I rejoice 
in the consciousness that I can think, act, 
and attain heaven. My life was without 
past or future ; death, the pessimist would 
say, ““a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” But a little word from the 
fingers of another fell into my hand that 
clutched at emptiness, and my heart leaped 
to the rapture of living. Night fled before 
the day of thought, and love and joy and 
hope came up in a passion of obedience to 
knowledge. Can any one who has escaped 
such captivity, who has felt the thrill and 
glory of freedom, be a pessimist ? 

My early experience was thus a leap 
from bad to good. If I tried, I could not 
check the momentum of my first leap out 
of the dark’; to move breast forward is a 
habit learned suddenly at that first moment 
of release and rush into the light. With 
the first word I used intelligently, I learned 
to live, to think, to hope. Darkness 
cannot shut me in again. I have had a 
glimpse of the shore, and can now live by 
the hope of reaching it. 

So my optimism is no mild and unrea- 
soning satisfaction. A poet once said I 


must be happy because I did not see the 
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bare, cold present, but lived in a beautiful 
dream. I do live in a beautiful dream ; 
but that dream is the actual, the present 
—not cold, but warm; not bare, but fur- 
nished with a thousand blessings. The 
very evil which the poet supposed would 
be a cruel disillusionment is necessary to 
the fullest knowledge of joy. Only by 
contact with evil could I have learned to 
feel by contrast the beauty of truth and 
love and goodness. 

It is a mistake always to contemplate the 
good and ignore the evil, because by making 
people neglectful it lets in disaster. There 
is a dangerous optimism of ignorance and 
indifference. It is not enough to say that 
the twentieth century is the best age in 
the history of mankind, and to take refuge 
from the evils of the world in skyey 
dreams of good. How many good 
men, prosperous and contented, 
looked around and saw naught 
but good, while millions of their 
fellow men were bartered and sold 
like cattle! No doubt there were 
comfortable optimists who thought 
Wilberforce a meddlesome fanatic 
when he was working with might 
and main to free the slaves. I 
distrust the rash optimism in this 
country that cries, ‘‘ Hurrah, we’re 
allright! This is the greatest 
nation on earth,” when there are 
grievances that call loudly for 
redress. That is false optimism. 
Optimism that does not count the 
cost is like a house builded on 
sand. A man must understand 
evil and be acquainted with 
sorrow before he can write him- 
self an optimist and expect others 
to believe that he has reason for 
the faith that is in him. 

I know what evil is. Once or 
twice I have wrestled with it, and 
for a time felt its chilling touch on 
my life; so I speak with know- 
ledge when I say that evil is of 
no consequence, except as a sort 
of mental gymnastic. For the very 
reason that I have come in contact 
with it, I am more truly an optimist. 


Ican say with conviction that the struggle 
which evil necessitates is one of the greatest 
blessings. It makes us strong, patient, 
helpful men and women. It lets us into 
the soul of things and teaches us that 
although the world is full of suffering, it 
is full also of the overcoming of it. My 
optimism, then, does not rest on the ab- 
sence of evil, but on a glad belief in the 
preponderance of good and a willing effort 
always to co-operate with the good, that 
it may prevail. I try to increase the 
power God has given me to see the best 
in everything and every one, and make 
that Best a part of my life. The world is 
sown with good ; but unless I turn my glad 
thoughtsinto practical living and tillmyown 
field, I cannot reap a kernel of the good. 





Miss Helen Keller 


From a new photograph sbowing her,in her cap and gown 


as a senior of Radcliffe College 
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Thus my optimism is grounded in two 
worlds, myself and what is about me. I 
demand that the world be good, and lo, it 


obeys. I proclaim the world good, and 
facts.range themselves to prove my pro- 
clamation overwhelmingly true. To what 
is good I open the doors of my being, and 
jealously shut them against what is bad. 
Such is the force of this beautiful and 
wilful conviction ; it carries itself in the 
face of all opposition. I am never dis- 
couraged by absence of good. I never 
can be argued into hopelessness. Doubt 
and mistrust are the mere panic of timid 
imagination, which the steadfast heart 
will conquer, and the large mind transcend. 

As my college days draw to a close, I 
find myself looking forward with beating 
heart and bright anticipations to what the 
future holds of activity for me. My share 
in the work of the world may be limited, 
but the fact that it is work makes it pre- 
cious. Nay, the desire and will to work 
is optimism itself. 

Two generations ago Carlyle flung forth 
his gospel of work. To the dreamers of 
the Revolution, who built cloud-castles of 
happiness, and, when the inevitable winds 
rent the castles asunder, turned pessimists 
—to those ineffectual Endymions, Alastors, 
and Werthers, this Scots peasant, man of 
dreams, in the hard practical world, cried 
aloud his creed of labour. ‘“‘ Be no longer 
a Chaos, but a World. Produce! pro- 
duce! Were it but the pitifullest infini- 
tesimal fraction of a product, produce it ! 
in God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou 
hast in thee ; out with it, then. Up, up! 
whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy whole might. Work while it is 
called to-day; for the Night cometh where- 
in no man may work.” 

Some have said that Carlyle was taking 
refuge from a hard world by bidding men 
grind and toil, eyes to the earth, and so 
forget their misery. This is not Carlyle’s 
thought. ‘“‘Fool!”’ he cries, “ the Ideal is 
in thyself ; the Impediment is also in thy- 
self. Work out the Ideal in the poor, 
miserable Actual ; live, think, believe, and 


be free!’’ It is plain what he says, that 
work, production, brings life out of chaos, 
makes the individual a world an order; 
and order is optimism. 

I too, can work, and because I love to 
labour with my head and my hands, I am 
an optimist in spite of all. I used to think 
I should be thwarted in my desire to do 
something useful. But I have found out 
that though the ways in which I can make 
myself useful are few, yet the work open 
to me is endless. The gladdest labourer 
in the vineyard may be a cripple. Even 
should the others outstrip him, yet the 
vineyard ripens in the sun each year, and 
full clusters weigh into his hand. Darwin 
could work only half an hour at a time ; 
yet in many diligent half-hours he laid 
anew the foundations of philosophy. I 
long to accomplish a great and noble task ; 
but it is my chief duty and joy to accom- 
plish humble tasks as though they were 
great and noble. It is my service to think 
how I can best fulfil the demands that 
each day makes upon me, and to rejoice 
that others can do what I cannot. Green 
the historian * tells us that the world is 
moved along, not only by the mighty 
shoves of its heroes, but also by the aggre- 
gate of the tiny pushes of each honest 
worker ; and that thought alone suffices to 
guide me in this dark world and wide. 
I love the good that others do; for their 
activity is an assurance that whether I 
can help or not, the true and the good will 
stand sure. 

I trust, and nothing that happens dis- 
turbs my trust. I recognise the benefi- 
cence of the power which we all worship 
as supreme—Order, Fate, the Great Spirit, 
Nature, God. I recognise this power in 
the sun that makes all things grow and 
keeps life afoot. I make a friend of this 
indefinable force, and straightway I feel 
glad, brave, and ready for any lot Heaven 
may decree for me. This is my religion 
of optimism. 


* « Life and Letters of John Richard Green." 
Edited by Leslie Stephen. 


(To be continued) 
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The Middle Cottage 


By Ella Tomlinson 


HEN Mrs. Sanderson came to 
live in one of the three cottages 
in ‘‘ Blake’s Row,” her neigh- 
bours were deeply interested. 

Being of a fair age themselves they 
thought it advantageous that she was 
“only in the middles,’ for the last 
occupant of the cottage had been too 
old to afford food for conversation— 
and a bit of gossip is, above all things, 
dear to the heart of the average old 
cottage-woman. She had not been gone 
more than three weeks from her chimney- 
corner when the cottage was let again, 
and the Sandersons filled the blank in the 
row. Sanderson was an _ engine-driver. 
He was seldom at home for long. His 
wife was mainly responsible for this, for 
the pride of her gentility was wont to 
come sadly between her and her wifely 
duties, and although gentility is all very 
well in its way, it is poor comfort to a 
man when he comes home from work, 
especially when it is coupled with a 
violent temper. 

Sanderson had much to bear, and his 
was a nature which would always endure 
rather than retaliate. 

It was not long before the neighbours, 
Mrs. Fripp and Mrs. Mullins, became aware 
of the state of things next door, and, 
almost immediately, they grasped the 
fact that Mrs. Sanderson considered her- 
self considerably higher in the social scale 
than they. The signs of her superiority 
were numerous, but the most irritating 
indication was the assumption of an 
interesting complaint which she called, 
“Neuralgia on the nerves.” She tied 
up her face with a broad, wide bandage, 
which was her way of displaying to the 
outside world the extent of her sufferings. 

She spoke of “My doctors”; ‘“ My 
doctors tell me,” being a favourite prefix 
to a detailed account of her ailments. 

“There’s naught th’ matter wi’ her 


at all,’’ cried Mrs. Mullins scornfully. 
‘““ Neuralgy, forsooth !—What ud’ she say 
if she had to put in as many pills as I have 
for the dizzies, I wonder ? ”’ 

“Or if she had rheumatis, 
me ?’”’ added Mrs. Fripp. 

‘“Tt’s them as suffers truly as says least 
about it,’’ said Mrs. Mullins. 

‘“She should ha’ seen me of Monday 
night, all contorted wi’ hagony, shouldn’t 
she ?”’ 

Mrs. Fripp looked vague. 

‘“ Ah!” said Mrs. Mullins reproachfully. 
‘A body ’ud need t’hev a spasm t’know 
how it claws and draws at yer inside, and 
sets yer all of a sweat.” 

“Poor health is from above, 
should be treated accordin’,” 
Fripp piously. 

Then they began to speak of Sanderson, 
a topic which raised no such heart-burn- 
ings as did the mention of Mrs. Sander- 
son’s neuralgia. 

‘““T declare I feel sorry for he,’ said 
Mrs. Fripp. ‘“‘ He do look s’ a’kard wi’ 
his hands in his pockets, skeering o’er 
his shoulders at nothing.” 

“Tf he was my man I'd keep him busy,” 
said Mrs. Mullins. ‘‘ Mullins, poor dear, 
was allers doin’ something.” 

Mrs. Fripp set her back more comfort- 
ably against the sunny wall of the cottage. 
Mrs. Sanderson’s door was open, which 
added piquancy to the conversation. 

‘Poor felly!’’ she said. ‘‘ He wants 
somebody at his back, t’give him a bit 
o’ confidence like. He don’t show no 
fight ; no wonder he’s down!” 

‘“‘T wish I’d a chance t’ gi’ him a word 
on th’ pint—I’d fettle him up a bit!” 
said Mrs. Mullins. 

At that moment, the door of the middle 
cottage opened wide, and a tall woman 
came swiftly out—Mrs. Sanderson her- 
self. She gave her neighbours a curt nod, 
for she had on her best bonnet, and self- 
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esteem was high; then she locked her 
door, and strode off down the lane. The 
broad bandage under the bonnet-strings 
shone conspicuously in the sunshine. 

Mrs. Mullins imitated the nod; then 
she laughed. ‘‘Did yer see how she 
double-locked the door after her, and 
put th’ key in her pocket, instead of 
hanging it on th’ nail ?” 

“She thought we’d nip in an’ hev a 
look round, I s’pose,” said Mrs. Fripp. 
Involuntarily she turned and pressed 
her face against the window of the middle 
cottage. “‘Come and look, Sally,” she 
cried. ‘‘She’s got that ‘creton’ what 
she spoke of, arter all—see it on th’ sofa 
and chairses.”’ 

Mrs. Mullins was nothing loath to 
obey. 

She took an exhaustive survey. 

‘“T’aint th’ same,” she said at length, 
“It’s like, but the roses is yellar, and 
them on th’ eightpence-three-farthings 
was a pink rose—this here’s th’ sixpence 
three-farthings.”’ 

“ Pretentious 
Fripp. 

“Such a deal o’ talk as she made about 
it, too,’ said Mrs. Mullins. 

“IT s’pose that’s why she’s been so 
careful t’ draw th’ ‘ Nottinghams’ across 
th’ winder !’’ chuckled Mrs. Fripp. 

They turned and set their backs against 
the wall again, and informed, and sur- 
mised to each other of the Sandersons’ 
household affairs. Suddenly footsteps 
were heard in the lane, and Mrs. Fripp 
bent forward to see who was coming. 

“Tm blessed if it ain’t Sanderson 
hisself ! ”’ 

She slipped into Mrs. Mullins’ kitchen, 
followed swiftly by that worthy dame. 





creature!’’ cried Mrs. 


“D’ye think he heard ?”’ whispered 
Mrs. Mullins. 
Mrs. Fripp laughed. ‘‘ Not he!” she 


said. ‘‘ Look you, now’s our time; let’s 
do th’ poor felly a good tu:n, and score 
off his missus, too. I’m goin’ to arst 
him in to tea. I shall stand outside my 
door ’til he come up, then I shall tell 
him his missus is out, and arst him in, 
friendly like. Thanks-be, I’ve baked a 


bit o’ currant bread. When I’ve got him 
in you can step round, and, between us, 
we'll put him in th’ way of a thing or 
two—you mark my words!” 

Mrs. Mullins was quite agreeable, so 
Mrs. Fripp sauntered forth, apparently 
unconscious of the approaching figure. 

The man drew nearer. He was walking 
slowly, even deprecatingly, with his eyes 
fixed on the middle cottage. 

Mrs. Fripp jumped elaborately, as he 
came beside her. 

“La! yer did give me a jump, master ! 
I was just doing a bit of cobweaving, 
and you come along so quiet!” 

“I’m sorry I frightened ye,” said the 
man. 

“Oh nary mind,” said Mrs. Fripp, 
“Nay, now, yer can’t get in—she’s gone 
out for the arternoon.” 

“T wrote,’ said. the man. ‘ The 
letter must have gone off the track.” 

“Well, th’ post lad was along at your 
place yesterday, too; I mind it quite 
well. P’raps your missus has forgot ?” 

“P’raps,” said the man. He shuffled 
his feet in the sand, and then turned 
slowly round. ‘ Well, I s’pose I must 
go back th’ same road as I came,” he 
said. 

“It’s a far way,” said Mrs. Fripp, “ If 
yer care to step in and hev a dish o’ tea 
with me, I’d take it very friendly of yer— 
th’ kettle’s on th’ boil, and I’m jest goin’ 
t’ set down meself.”’ 

“It’s a longish way to Ponting,” said 
the man uncertainly. 

“Come in, an’ welcome,” 
Fripp. 

She threw open her door, and retired. 

Sanderson hesitated for a moment; 
then he followed. 

““T suppose my missus—mentioned— 
that she was going out?” he ven- 
tured. 

“ Oh, 


said’ Mrs. 


you're safe—set yourself down 
in this cheer; th’ tea’ll be mashed 
directly. I’m one t’ put plenty in th’ 
pot—three, fower, five—it’s best strong.” 

“Some folks say it’s bad for the 
stumick,”’ said Sanderson, sitting down 
on the edge of the chair. 
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f4“ Poor mardies!”’ laughed Mrs. Fripp. 
‘“T’m sorry for they!” 

She was setting out the tea. Sanderson 
eyed the table, and settled himself more 
comfortably. Next moment, a brisk step 
outside sent him flying to his feet. 

“Come in—set yer down, man; _ it’s 
only Sally Mullins,” said Mrs. Fripp. 

Mrs. Mullins came in; then drew back 
quietly with a feint of bashful surprise. 
“TY didn’t know you had company,” 
she apologised. 

“Come in; it’s only Mr. Sanderson. 
We was just beginning us teas; come 
and set yer down too.” 

Mrs. Mullins entered. ‘“ I think I will,’ 
she said. ‘‘ Good evening, master. I’m 
pleased to see yer.” 

“Much obliged to ye, ma’am,” said 
Sanderson. 

He was obviously ill at ease; but, as 
time passed on, and no untoward circum- 
stance arose to disquiet him, he allowed 
himself to expand. He had many thrill- 
ing experiences to relate, and the women 
were apparently interested, but, when 
the tea-pot was dry and the cups pushed 
aside, Mrs. Fripp brought the conversa- 
tion round to a point far more entertain- 
ing than all Sanderson’s experiences put 
together. She seized, artfully, upon a 
pause in his flow of reminiscences. 

‘“‘ Travelling is well enou’, but home’s 
home arter all,” she said. ‘‘ Yer missus 
seems a wunnerful hand, too. I oncest 
heard her bargin about some eggs as she 
wanted cheap—my word, she got ’em, 
too!” 

‘“‘ She’d get feathers out of a stone wall, 
if she wanted to make a pillow,” said 
Sanderson grimly. 

“Deary!”’ cried Mrs. 
bit masterful, then ?”’ 

“A bit!” 

““ What for did ye wed her, if I may be 
so bold as to arst ?”’ inquired Mrs. Fripp. 

Sanderson laughed shortly. ‘‘ When 
a chap has a girl throwed .at his head 
continual because of her bit o’ money, 
he’s likely to go under, specially if he’s 
young, and one of a many. It’s driving 
does it, in the end.” 


Mullins. “A 


“Tt’s a bit a’kward when”th’ money 
is on th’ female side,”’ said Mrs. Mullins. 
“A man’s got to hold tight then; it 
doesn’t do to sit still, like th’ chiny dogs 
on my chimbley at home,” 

“ That’s right enough,” said Sanderson, 
“would be, only women is so_ blessed 
contrairy, you never know when they’ll 
hev done wi’ a thing. Like as not they’ll 
throw summat at yer head days after 
you've forgot about it. Here’s a case in 
pint. My missus wrote for some money 
to buy creton for th’ front room, and I 
hadn’t got it, but half. I sent her all 
I’d got; a chap couldn’t do more, no 
more than yer can squeeze milk out of a 
milking-stool—but there! when I come 
home, th’ door is shut against me.” 

“P’raps t’were mischance,” said Mrs. 
Fripp soothingly. 

Sanderson slapped his knee fiercely. 
“Trust me if it ain’t all an out and out 
piece of spite—nothing more nor less!” 
he cried. 

“Oo!” cried Mrs. Mullins, rounding 
mouth and eyes. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Flipp, “‘ some- 
times women is like that. She’s a bit 
jealous, I spec’.”’ 

“‘ T gave my own sister a bit o’ ribbund,”’ 
said Sanderson impressively. ‘‘ My mis- 
sus is on about it still. That was a year 
or more back.” 

“So yer can’t give nothin’ to nobody ?”’ 
said Mrs. Mullins consolingly. 

Sanderson jerked himself up. “I’m 
not a man to take notice of such things,” 
he said braggingly. ‘I go my own way. 
I might give you a—bonnet, for instance, 
and think nothin’ of it.” 

He indicated Mrs. Mullins with his 
pipe. 

“Get along with ye !—as if I didn’t 
know better than to believe sich a tale! 
...+ La! I’ve not had a bunnet since 
took to my weeds—the idea!” 

“I'd best give yer one, then.” 

“Oh aye!” 

“Ye don’t believe me; but just see if 
I don’t.” 

“T’ll_ believe—when I sees it!” said 
Mrs. Mullins. 
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** All women 
“Won't believe 

It’s the same 
Marriage was the ruin 


Sanderson was irritated. 


is alike,” he said gruffly. 
nothin’ they don’t know. 
with my missus. 
o’ me.” 

“Ay, and it’s yer own fault!” cried 
Mrs. Fripp boldly. “Why don’t ye 
stand up for yer own rights, like a man ?”’ 

Sanderson stared at her, but she con- 
tinued. ‘‘ What’s the good of a felly being 
able to drive a poor, dumb localmotive 
if he can’t drive his own wife along ?”’ 

“Don’t moither him,’ interrupted 
Mrs. Mullins. ‘‘ He can go his own road 
when he likes, I s’pecs ; it’s only his good 
nature makes him hold off.” 

Sanderson turned gratefully towards 
her. ‘‘ That’s right enough,” he said 
aggrievedly. “She knows as well as I 
do who’s master, when it comes to the 
p int.” 

“I’m none so sure,” said Mrs. Fripp. 
“Tt takes a deal to come over that sort. 
Look yer, I’d begin afore it’s too late ; 
make her feel ye’re master, and no hum- 
bug.. You'll have no peace, else.” 

“Tell her yer don’t care a straw about 
her silly little bit o’ money,” put in Mrs. 
Mullins, as a suggestion. 

Sanderson wriggled. 
gone long since,” he said. 

Mrs. Fripp threw up her hands. 
think o’ that!” she cried. “She ain’t 
even got that at her back! Fancy bein’ 
feared on her, when she’s all that depen- 
dant on yer!” 

“I ain't feared on her!” shouted 
Sanderson, thumping his fist on the table. 
‘If she was to come in this very moment, 
and say aught to me, I’d. settle it— 
I’d——”’ 

The door suddenly opened, and Mrs. 
Sanderson’s head appeared round it. 
The pipe dropped out of Sanderson’s 
mouth; his eyes nearly fell from their 
sockets. 

“I thought as much!”’ said a shrill 
voice. “I’ve ears, I hope. There you 
sit, making a glutton of yourself—eating 
these folks’ victuals when the pride of 
blood should keep you above such low 
doings—you a Sanderson, too—and not 
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considering my family at all, of course. 
Come out with you this instant, you 
owdacious creature—have you nothing 
left to you but the instincts of a dumb 
brute, I ask ? Come out this instant: 
and mind you don’t mess my clean step 
as you goin! She inscribed a circle with 
her arm, as if she would literally swoop 
him out of his chair. 

Mrs. Mullins and Mrs. Fripp waited 
expectantly. Sanderson did. not even 
glance at them. He jumped hastily 
out of his chair, and, without a single 
word, passed out of the cottage. 

The door banged violently. 

Then the women laughed. “ He'll 
never do no good—he’s too far gone,” 
said Mrs. Fripp. 


““Well, never mind; we knows all 
about th’ creton now,” purred Mrs. 
Mullins. 


Next morning Sanderson departed very 
early. 

Mrs. Mullins was banging her mats out 
of her door. 

“‘Good morning, master!’ she shrilled. 
‘““ You're on the start early, I see.” 

Sanderson turned a terrified eye on her, 
but made no answer as he hastened down 
the lane. 

Mrs. Sanderson came instantly to her 
door, and watched him go. Mrs. Mullins 
smiled. 

“‘Oh, I ought to hev mentioned it before, 
Mrs. Sanderson,” she shouted. ‘“‘ There 
was a lad here yesterday arsting after you 
(bang). He wanted ‘Mrs. Sands’ (bang). - 
I says, ‘There ain’t no one of that-name 
here, my dear’ (bang). He says, “Oh, aye, 
there be; I means an ol’ woman with her 
yed tied up.’ T’were somethin’ about a 
ham yer’d ordered at Brown’s”’ (bang, 
bang, bang). Then Mrs. Mullins snatched 
up her mats, and departed hastily into 
her house. 

Later on in the day Mrs. Fripp found 
Sanderson’s blackened clay pipe beneath 
the chair by her fireside, and hastened to 
return it. If Mrs. Sanderson had known 
who it was that knocked at her front door, 
she would have remained obdurate behind 
it, but she was expecting the boy from 
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“ Brown’s,” and her intention was to instil 
into his callow mind a wholesome respect 
for herself. She flung open the door, and 
there stood Mrs. Fripp, with the pipe in 
her hand. 

“ve took th’ liberty,’’ began Mrs. 
Fripp, but the next instant the door was 
slammed in her face. 

Mrs. Mullins from afar greeted this sally 
with a roar of laughter, for Mrs. Fripp had 
set her foot upon Mrs. Sanderson’s door- 
step, and had suffered accordingly. She 
came limping back now, in pain, but tri- 
umphant. 

“We've cured her /’’ she cried. 

“What do you mean ?”’ demanded Mrs. 
Mullins. 

““ Why, she’s taken off that ol’ bandage!”’ 
chuckled Mrs. Fripp. 

It was true. Mrs. Sanderson had dis- 
carded the badge of her gentility for good ; 
she had also severed her slight acquaint- 
ance with her neighbours. They spoke no 
more. 

As for Sanderson, he took a long holiday, 
and in the course of it wrote to Mrs. 
Mullins, and explained that he had left 
Mrs. Fripp’s house in haste merely to save 
them from a disagreeable scene, which 
would have been but a poor reward for 
their hospitality. He also informed her 
that, when next in town, if she would 
call at the station, she would find the 
bonnet awaiting her there. 

“What d’ye think of it?” said Mrs. 
Mullins, when she had spelt out the epistle 
to Mrs. Fripp. 

‘“‘T think as much as I knows,” said Mrs. 
Fripp. 
¥ Mrs. Mullins laughed. “I shall be sur- 
prised if there’s any bonnet at all,’’ she 
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said, but next day she trotted hopefully 
off to the town. 

Towards evening she came joyfully 
back, and entered Mrs. Fripp’s cottage 
with a beaming face. 

“La! I am hot 
I’ve got th’ bunnet!”’ 

“You never hev!” 
Fripp. 

Mrs. Mullins sank on the nearest chair, 
and set a blue band-box upon the floor. 
There was an expectant silence, broken 
only by the sound of a bounding cardboard 
lid, and then rustling paper. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the happy owner. 
She poised the bonnet on a shaking hand, 
It was trimmed with nodding pink roses, 
‘* Ain’t it smart!” 

Mrs. Fripp fetched her glasses. ‘’Tis 
a pity about them roses,”’ she remarked, 

“What about ’em ?”’ demanded Mrs. 
Mullins. 

“Oh, nothin’, only we’s both widdy- 
women.” 

“Well, what of that ?”’ retorted Mrs. 
Mullins ; then a more generous mood pre- 
vailed. ‘‘ How'd it be if I was t’give yer 
th’ crape off my ol’ bunnet ? It’s near as 
good as new, and I could trim up my ol’ 
bunnet wi’ ribbond, against a wet day.” 

“If th’ crape ain’t no more use t’yer, 
I ain’t above accepting it,” said Mrs. 
Fripp. She was already mentally length- 
ening the tabs at the back of her own 
bonnet. Mrs. Mullins might attract notice 
in chapel on Sunday, but that crape would 
tell ! 

Mrs. Mullins broke in on her musings, 

‘““We’ve misreckoned Sanderson arter 
all, ain’t we ?”’ she said. 

“TI ain’t,” said Mrs. Fripp. 
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she cried. ‘“‘ But 


shrieked Mrs. 
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Miss Annie Macpherson 

THE Home of Industry at Bethnal 
Green, an institution known well on 
both sides of the Atlantic, owes its origin 
and success to the efforts of one devoted 
woman—Miss Annie Macpherson, whose 
whole life has been consecrated to the 
care of God’s little ones. Many thousands 
of men and women now leading lives of 
usefulness in England, Canada, and other 
lands would probably have been in our 
prisons or workhouses were it not for 
this lady’s Christ-like love for poor and 
destitute children, and many heathens 
who know and believe the truths of the 
Gospel might never have heard the old, 
old story had it not been for Miss Mac- 
pherson’s care and education of poor 
children in London, for many of these 
on growing up have become missionaries, 
and thus shown the power which practical 
Christianity has of repeating itself and 
passing on from one to another. 


Early Experiences 

Miss MACPHERSON is a Scottish lady 
by birth and descent. Her father was 
one of the pioneers in the movement 
for a national system of education, and 
so from her childhood she gained much 
knowledge upon educational matters, 
which has since been put to good use. 
After the death of her father, Miss Mac- 
pherson removed to a Cambridgeshire 
village, where she commenced to work 
for Christ among the navvies engaged 
in coprolite-digging, and by her loving 
interest in their spiritual welfare soon 
came to be looked upon as a friend. She 
distributed tracts, read to them at meal- 
times, and afterwards opened a night- 
school and a mission-hall in which many 
men were converted to God. Several 
of those navvies became preachers, and 
one went to China as a missionary. 


First Work in East London 


WHILE living in Cambidgeshire, Miss 
Macpherson often visited the Rev. W. 
Pennefather and his wife, and on one 
of these visits she met Miss Clara Lowe, 
who took her to the East End of London 
and showed her how the matchbox-makers 
lived. One case, particularly dreadful, 
appealed to Miss Macpherson; there 
were six little girls, wan and wasted, 
living in a small garret and making 
matchboxes at 2}d. per gross. All the 
visitor’s love went out to these poor 
children, and she made up her mind, if 
the way were clear, to live among them 
and care for them. Shortly afterwards 
Miss Macpherson went to America, and 
there began to think about the advantages 
of emigration for the destitute children 
of East London, whose lives were spent 
in misery and poverty, without possibility 
of escape. Things were even worse when 
she returned to London, for it was the 
cholera year—1866—and many children 
were left absolutely without friends or 
relatives as a result of the scourge, whilst 
many poor women had lost their husbands. 
Miss Macpherson set to work at once. 
She formed a sewing-class for the benefit 
of the widows, organised effective help 
for the little matchbox-makers, and then 
set about reclaiming the street-boys. 
Two hundred of the latter were asked to 
tea one evening, and Miss Macpherson 
declares that from that night her life 
was consecrated to the reclamation of 
such castaways. The Home of Industry 


had its beginning in a small house, to 
which thirty homeless boys were.admitted. 
Soon afterwards two other homes were 
taken, one for boys and the other for 
girls, and eventually a warehouse formerly 
used as a cholera hosnital was taken in 
1869 and called the “ Home of Industry,” 
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Not only did this place become a haven pounds was sent to her in the spring of 
of refuge for poor children but it was not 1870, and on May 12 the first party of 
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and every care and watchfulness is exer- 
cised to cause them to grow up aright. 
Those who have come to manhood fill 
responsible positions; many are pro- 
fessional men, others ministers and 
missionaries, whilst the greater propor- 
tion are successful farmers. The girls 
who have grown up in their adopted 
country are either happily married or in 
good situations. 


Mission Work 

+ Miss MACPHERSON’S work is so many- 
sided and so wide-reaching that to give 
anything like an adequate account would 
require a book. She is, of course, best 
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dustry. There is a medical mission, and 
during the past year 6780 visits were made 
to the dispensary, while 2053 visits were 
paid by the doctor to patients in their 
own homes; the sewing-class for aged 
widows is still continued; and open-air 
services are regularly conducted in what 
is known as the “ Bird Fair.’”’ Colportage 
is another branch of the work instituted 
by Miss Macpherson which is_ very 
successful, and the Bible Flower Mission 
performs a labour of love in carrying 
flowers to the sick in hospitals and 
infirmaries, this, of course, making an 
opening for the delivery of the Gospel- 
message. There is also a Railway-gate- 











The splendid home at Stratford, Ontario, where Miss Macpherson’s young emigrants are received 
on their arrival in Canada 


known by her emigration scheme for 
children, and her success in training young 
castaways to a respectable and honourable 
career, but many other social and spiritual 
agencies are at work at the Home of In- 


keepers Mission which has been greatly 
blessed. 

Miss Macpherson thus tells how the 
Bible Flower Mission originated: “It is 
about thirty years ago since a little bouquet 
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of violets, enclosed in a letter to the Home 
of Industry, found its way into an adjoin- 
ing court, where a poor woman lay dying. 
The fragrance of the sweet flowers refreshed 
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eomforting it is to be remembered by 
loving friends, by a kind message, or a 
visit ; but how much more do these lonely 
ones (who, in their poverty and sickness 








A_group of young emigrants2from Miss Macpherson's home on board the s.s. ‘‘ Parisian” 


her, and when they were placed beside her 
she would not again part with them, but 
passed away, firmly clasping them in her 
poor, thin hand. Thus commenced, in so 
small a way, the blessed ministry of the 
Bible Flower Mission, which has spread all 
over our land, and in other countries—Swe- 
den, Denmark, and in Canada. Entrance 
into hospitals, infirmaries, and unions 
was obtained, and kind friends came for- 
ward, some to engage in the more laborious 
work of gathering the flowers, and packing 
them to be sent to London ; others, living in 
the city, to visit the sick, carrying the little 
bouquets and distributing them, with the 
Words of Life contained on the text-card. 

“Those who have suffered from serious 
and ofttimes tedious illness, know how 


have so few friends to visit and cheer them) 
value the remembrance of ladies in the 
country, who, as they express it, rob their 
gardens of their best treasures to give them 
pleasure! The gratitude is often most 
touching, and we often wish our helpers 
could witness the intense delight which the 
beautiful flowers, so fresh and sweet, bring 
to the weary and suffering ones. 

** Not long since, a young woman met 
with in one of the wards, over and over 
again expressed her thanks for the flowers 
and the visits, saying, ‘ You can never 
know what it has been to me, to see you 
from time to time, and to hear you tell 
the story of God’s love. I knew it all 
before, but it has come to me with fresh 
power, and I shall never forget you. I 
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praise God" for sending you to cheer me, 
and to remind me of His love.’ Another 
said that in}her isolation and loneliness 
she knew that God had sent His messenger 
to comfort her.” 

Miss Macpherson’s work is the kind of 
work that provides results, and results 
that last for time and for eternity. That 
she may long be spared to preside over 
the Home of Industry is the sincere wish 
of every one who knows anything of her 
** Jabours in the Lord.” 


The Rev. George Gladstone 
SCOTLAND has been called the land of 
preachers, and it is astonishing, when one 
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The Rev. George Gladstone 


comes to think of it, what a very large 
number of able preachers there are in the 
northern part of the Kingdom. These are 
confined to no particular denomination, 
for all the churches seem to be rich in 
men distinguished as students and elo- 


quent in the pulpit. Of the many ministers 
in Glasgow who have made a name for 
themselves by earnestness and ability, 
none is more worthy of distinction than 
the Rev. George Gladstone, pastor of the 
Dundas Street Congregational Church. Mr. 
Gladstone has ministered to this church 
for nearly thirty years, first as colleague of 
his father-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Morison, and 
since 1884 as sole pastor. Born exactly 
sixty years ago at Yetholm, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s parents removed to Edinburgh, 
while he was yet a child, and so his earliest 
associations were with the Scottish capital. 
As a boy he joined the church of Dr. 
John Kirk, to whose inspiring ministry 
he owes much, and through whom he was 
first led to devote himself wholly to the 
service of God. After a course of study 
at Edinburgh University and the Evan- 
gelical Union Theological Training Hall, 
he became minister of Sanquhar in 1865, 
where he remained for six years, removing 
in 1871 to’Govan, and staying there until 
his call to Dundas Street. 


A Zealous Temperance Worker 


From the beginning of his ministerial 
career Mr. Gladstone has been an out and 
out advocate of total abstinence and the 
cause throughout Scotland owes much to 
his eloquent and fearless enunciation of 
its principles. He has written a book on 
temperance which has had a large circu- 
lation, and is his most notable contribution 
to literature. 

Naturally Mr. Gladstone is a preacher 
much sought after, and he is well known 
in all parts of Scotland, but although he 
has received repeated calls from English 
churches he has never felt that he could 
leave his native land and come south. 
Various causes contribute to his power as 
a preacher. First and foremost is his 
strong personality, which invariably at- 
tracts all who come in contact with him ; 
then his fearlessness is apparent and ex- 
cites admiration. His earnestness is 
manifest both in the pulpit and out, and 
finally, he possesses a rare eloquence which 
cannot but hold those who are within 
sound of his voice. 
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The Influences of Modern Life 





By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


I. Nature 


E are to begin together in this 
article a series of discussions 
on the influences of modern 
life. Few ideas have re- 

ceived more attention in these days of 
ours than the idea of Influence. Scientists 
have taught us to talk learnedly about 
environment, and philosophers have played 
with the figure of a stream of tendency 
until we have all come to feel that our 
lives are central to a thousand tributary 
rills. flowing in upon them from many 
directions. Asa London minister I know 
well the sacred concern which many fathers 
and mothers feel for their children who 
are to-day exposed to what we call the 
influences of London life. The subject on 
which I have undertaken to write is 
specially important for the young. Influ- 
ences count for most, probably, in the 
formative period of life, when character 
is still plastic—when our ideas are not 
so set nor our convictions so strong as 
they afterwards become. In these days 
the influences that tend to shape and 
fashion us have their greatest chance. It 
is not so much that we are on the bosom 
of a stream of tendency and borne hither 
and thither upon it, as that we are at the 
meeting-place of many waters, affected by 
any or all of the currents and eddyings 
caused by the inflowing and outflowing 
of multitudes of streams. Something in 
the nature of a whirlpool is produced in 
the central life of cities, wherein many 
young and unformed spin round blindly 
making no progress and being unable to 
escape the endless agitation of the waters. 

One of the most striking pictures in 
literature is to be found in the sixtieth 
chapter of Isaiah—the picture of the great 
city into which flowed the power and 
wealth and commerce of the then world. 
The prophet represents Edom and Midian, 
Tyre and Lebanon, Sheba and Kedar and 





Nebaioth as so many tributary rivers pour- 
ing their characteristic life in at the open 
gates of Jerusalem. The Holy City is 
thus central to the life of the world; and 
in consequence in some danger of having 
her own best life coarsened and lowered. 
She has to assimilate these alien products, 
and yet not lose her own distinction and 
character in so doing. The solution’ of 
the problem the prophet discovers in a 
supreme Master-influence that shall hold 
her soul true amid all the lower influences 
that might so easily carry her away. “‘ The 
Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and 
thy God thy glory.” It will be my aim 
in these papers to emphasise this truth, 
that the life of God must be central to 
every life that is central to the life of the 
world. Let us consider what influences 
are helpful and what are hurtful; what 
go to the making and what to the marring 
of manhood and womanhood. Let us try 
to keep the secondary influences where 
they belong, and put the influences of the 
kingdom of God into their proper place. 
So shall we be able to make the most of 
that handbreadth of years which is all of 
opportunity given to the most favoured 
of mortals. 

In the Book of Job the young man 
Elihu is made to say, “ Stand still, and 
consider the wondrous works of God.” 
Let me remind my readers that by common 
consent of modern critics the portion of 
this Book of Job which gives us the views 
of Elihu was a late addition ; and it was 
inserted in order to give the point of view 
of the younger generation of Jews. Elihu 
is their representative. They did not in- 
tend to make him represent their vices 
as well as their virtues; but they drew 
their own picture better than they knew. 
The young school was what we should call 
very cocksure, and just a little contemp- 
tuous of older schools of thought. Its 
members were more than half convinced 
that wisdom had been born with them, 
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and would very probably die with them. 
But there are evidences in Elihu’s dis- 
course that they were not insensitive to 
the wonder and the beauty of the uni- 
verse of which they were a part. And if 
I may say so, while their contribution to 
the problem of pain and the suffering of 
innocence is of little worth, yet the example 
they afford of a young mind “ superficially 
omniscient,’’ to use Charles Lamb’s fa- 
mous phrase, and more conceited than is 
good for it, and yet nevertheless seemingly 
awed, and ennobled, and inspired by the 
contemplation of the fathomless mystery 
and splendour of creation, is an example 
of the utmost value to us to-day. New 
schools of thought are born in every gene- 
ration. Some of Elihu’s characteristics 
commonly cling to them all. We may 
thank God for the buoyant optimism that 
confidently applies itself at every stage of 
human history to solve the riddle of the 
universe. Sometimes, as here, the assump- 
tion of superiority becomes a trifle oppres- 
sive, and a trifle grotesque. But it is 
never more than this if, as knowledge 
grows from more to more, more of reverence 
dwells with its possessors. The last por- 
tion of Elihu’s utterance redeems the first. 
It is a passage of genuine eloquence, be- 
traying powers of observation and feeling. 
‘Stand still,” is his appeal to his hearers, 
“and consider the wondrous works of 
God.” Then with a few poetic touches he 
describes some of the phenomena that 
fascinate and solemnise the thinker. The 
flash of the lightning from the thunder- 
cloud ; the balancing of the clouds as they 
ride upon the upper air; the mesmerising 
of the earth into that mystic dreamy sleep 
wrought by the waving of the magic wand 
of the south wind; the firmament aglow 
with light like a molten mirror ; and the 
wonder of the wind as it cleanseth the skies 
of clouds, sweeping them clean and bright ; 
and as the clouds are rolled away, and catch 
the radiance of the sun, he exclaims, ‘‘ Out 
of the north cometh golden splendour.” 
It is all the dear familiar pageant that is 
the monopoly, thank God, of no land and 
no race. Before the least sensitive, most 
savage and animal of races, God has cast 


His pearls unheeded. And yet never en- 
tirely unheeded, as the rude altars attest 
built to the deities that manifest their 
power in the sun and the moon, the thunder 
and the lightning, the tempest and the 
rain. But surely to you and me these 
words of Elihu’s come with some urgency 
of appeal. ‘“‘ Stand still and consider the 
wondrous works of God.” In the head- 
long race of to-day, which is to the swift 
and the strong, and some say to the 
unscrupulous and the merciless, in the 
eager pursuit of pleasure, money, power, 
is this a voice crying in the wilderness ? 
“Stand still and consider ’’—‘‘ Pause and 
think!” We inour cities have done what 
we can to build God and nature out of our 
vision. Great business houses tower on 
either hand, narrowing your horizon to 
this sphere of duty and pleasure. But 
nothing can affect the fact that you tread 
a temple floor. Over you, if you had 
time to see it, is the spangled roof of 
the infinite dome where the points of gold 
are vaster worlds than this. Strength and 
beauty are in His sanctuary. Sordid and 
squalid may be your outlook often in the 
office or room where your work is done. 
But, as old George Herbert used to put 
it, God’s servants wait upon you day and 
night. You live and work as much among 
the mysteries as the farmer or the gardener 
does. The mysteries of air and light and 
warmth are always with you. 


The stars have us to bed; 
Night draws the curtain which the sun withdraws, 
Music and light attend our head. 


Yes, we tread the Temple floor, but in 
our busy life we forget where we are ; 
and the attitude of reverence gives place 
to a more ignoble one. ‘I have never 
had time to feel things,” says the American 
millionaire in one of Henry James’ books, 
‘“‘T have had to make myself felt.” That 
is a common experience to-day. The 
man whose one aim is to force his way to 
the front has no time to feel things. He 
has got to make himself felt. Hence a 
process of hardening goes on insensibly ; 
and when his earthly ambition is fulfilled 
he has lost that sensibility to what is great 
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and beautiful and wonderful which in my 
judgment lies at the very foundation of 
the noblest character. I echo Elihu’s 
appeal to you and to myself to-day, 
“Stand still and consider the wonderful 
works of God.” 

And in saying this I want it to be dis- 
tinctly understood that I am not demand- 
ing the impossible. We do not all belong 
to that elect few whose office it is to be 
what has been called High Priests in the 
Temple of Nature. We are not all poets 
to act as Nature’s interpreters. But I 
do insist that we may all be humble scho- 
lars in her school, and that it is intended 
that we should be. I am not going to 
quarrel with facts and assert that every one 
has a temperament capable of a joy in the 
presence of Nature as exquisite as Words- 
worth felt. It was said of Leigh Hunt, if 
I remember rightly, that if he had caught 
sight of a golden guinea glittering on the 
grass, and had rushed to it thinking it to 
be a buttercup, he was the only man alive 
who would have been grievously disap- 
pointed to find it only a guinea. I am 
willing to suppose that if you had found 
the guinea you would have reconciled your- 
self to the situation with more equanimity. 
And yet we have enough joy in the glory 
of a meadow of buttercups to realise that 
it would be better for all guineas to turn 
to buttercups than all buttercups to turn 
to guineas. There are some of us, I am 
persuaded there are many of us, to whom 
thoughts and experiences and feelings have 
come through Nature’s means of grace 
that are worth more to us than guineas, 
and that guineas could not give. And 
this though we make no pretence whatever 
to poetic genius, and though sensations of 
delight in the presence of natural beauty 
would never so affect us as to lead us to 
forget the proprieties of attitude and cos- 
tume. I repeat, I am only pleading for 
what is possible to all of us. We can all 
consider the lilies and the birds of the air, 
and think the thoughts of Jesus after Him 
as He interprets the parables of God in 
Nature. We can all stand still and con- 
sider the marvellous works of God; and 
give our minds and hearts up to the awe 
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of His majesty which His works inspire. 
And that gain in reverence will prove itselt 
a quality of inestimable worth in the 
building of character, the making of man- 
hood. haw 

But I must go on to say that in no con- 
nection do Coleridge’s well-known words 
apply more certainly than in this. 

““We receive but what we give.” 

We receive from Nature in proportion to 
what we bring toher. We find very largely 
what we seek. It is, of course, perfectly 
true that every summertime brakeloads 
of East-Enders and South-Enders from 
London go down to Burnham Beeches 
and other places, where they see Nature 
in her loveliest and noblest mood. It 
is also true that they are not in the 
least awed, and, if the truth be told, not 
greatly interested, certainly not so much 
interested as not to find it slow and dull 
unless there is a variety of meretricious 
attraction as well. The Isle of Thanet 
is noted for the beauty of sea and sky, but 
I am told by those who ought to know that 
the fascination of Margate is neither in 
the sea nor in the sunsets. Neither do 
the majority who go there return home to 
describe the music of the waves, or the 
magic of the sunset light upon the waters. 
Nor are we to assume with contemptuous 
superiority that this is a proof of vulgarity 
of mind. Charles Lamb preferred Fleet 
Street to the Lake District, and had the 
courage to say so; and Dr. Johnson made 
one tour to the Hebrides, but it is 
doubtful if he ever wanted to make 
another, and I am perfectly certain he 
never wanted to live there. I do not 
think a man is necessarily either a fool 
or a knave because he does not want 
to live in the country. It was London 
that made Shakespeare a poet, not Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. Milton was born within 
sound of Bow Bells. Indeed, it would 
take too long to call the roll of London 
poets, from Edmund Spenser to Robert 
Browning. In this restive, billowy ocean 
of London humanity there is a nature 
which is theme for noblest poetry. You 
will never persuade me that Hodge has 
inevitably a truer sense of natural beauty 
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than his cockney cousin. And we must 
remember, it is matter of common know- 
ledge that men and women may live and 
work among the loveliest scenes of pas- 
toral beauty and take no heed to them; 
while some tired city man will refresh and 
enjoy himself and find food for mind and 
soul amid these same natural beauties. 
We receive but what we give. I am only 
concerned to maintain that to all who will 
give something to Nature, Nature has 
something to give in return. 

Once upon a time Mr. John Morley 
wrote an introduction to the poetry of 
Wordsworth. It is quite as interesting to 
me as a revelation of the author as a reve- 
lation of the subject. In one passage he 
singles out that famous verse : 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
Will teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


As you may perhaps imagine, Mr. 
Morley flatly contradicts the saying. He 
says a vernal wood can teach you nothing 
at all about good and evil. He says the 
verse may be a half-playful sally for the 
benefit of a bookish friend. Did it never 
occur to Mr. John Morley that sometimes 
even a bunch of flowers given away in a 
slum has started thoughts and feelings 
after better things ; that an impulse from 
a violet or a cowslip has made an evil life 
ugly and carried a new vision of the beauty 
of purity ? Has it never occurred to Mr. 
Morley that for an “‘impulse”’ to come 
to any soul in the gre: .. woods it must 
come, in Wordswort!.s philosophy, as 
an influence from the Soul of all Things 
and the Source of all Good? For my part 
I come to believe with Mr. Bailey, the 
author of “ Festus ” : 


Some souls lose all things but the love of beauty, 
And by that love they are redeemable, 

For the love of beauty is the love of good, 

And good is God. 


f* I am not addressing my readers in 


these pages as those who have no inheri- 
tance of tradition. I speak to you as 


disciples of Jesus, who held his followers 
spellbound in the field while he led their 


thoughts from a lily to Him who fashioned 
it in all its mystic grace and power of 
growth, the Father of all created things. 
I speak to you as disciples of Jesus who 
loved Nature in her most familiar detail, 
who told men that the Father God loved 
and reverenced the common sparrow of 
the city and watched by its dying bed. 
And it is for the spirit of reverence I plead. 
I want that spirit which will forbid all 
cruelty and neglect towards the dumb 
animals that are our neighbours in this 
majestic creation; a spirit that will for- 
bid young women to wear in their hats 
birds that are threatened with extinction 
because of the brilliance of their plumage ; 
and that will forbid young men to join in 
the work of destruction merely for the love 
of sport. I think some beautiful things 
should still be allowed to live even in this 
Philistine world; and that it should not 
be fatal to the existence of any creature 
of God’s handiwork that He has made it 
very good. Yes, and I think we may and 
must affirm that the children of our cities 
are born with a certain right to same of 
the sweet sights and sounds of Nature. I 
know nothing about garden cities. If 
the first life of man was planned in a. garden 
it seems very improbable at present that 
the last life will be. But I take it we are 
all on the side of that movement which is 
such a notable sign of the times, for the 
beautifying of our cities, the provision 
of open spaces bright with flowers and 
with the grass as green as little feet will 
let it. In the bad old times we built over 
these bits of green and oases of trees and 
flowers. It was too valuable to be left like 
that ; and we did verily coin our butter- 
cups into guineas. But to-day we are 
for turning a few guineas back into butter- 
cups, and securing for the people wide 
reaches of natural scenery on the out- 
skirts, and giving the buttercups a free- 
hold in perpetuity. Even the slum- 
children shall know a daisy when they see 
it; yes, and even the note of a wild bird. 
We can’t have the best citizenship, I have 
the feeling, unless we have some of that 
living beauty which makes for joy and 
peace and reverence. If the people are 
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to be able to do as Jesus bade them, and 
consider the lilies, they must have lilies 
to consider ; if the birds of the air are to 
be their teachers, there must be these 
schools of happy living creatures where 
they can take their lessons. If even slum- 
children gather round, the lilies can preach 
them better sermons than you or I. The 
city shall be full of boys and girls playing 
in the streets thereof. And if not in the 
streets where the ceaseless thunder of the 
traffic is, then we must have gardens for 
them; for no city is God’s city without 
the laughter of the boys and girls. 

But I must close. Many of my readers, 
I must suppose, are country-bred. They 
know the charms of the country-side. They 
know how in the autumn-tide the sun 
paints the leaves crimson and gold. They 
know the wonder of the woods in spring 
seen from a distance, with a sort of blue 
mist beneath the green that tells you the 
hyacinth bells are chiming. They know 
what bird-songs are. They know what 
it means, I will not say to fall with 
weight of cares, but I will say to play in 
all happy abandon upon 


The great world’s altar stairs. 


They know, I hope, how to find their way 
through Nature up to Nature’s God. Let 
us see that we do not lose this sense. Let 
it keep us reverent and pure. I must 
believe that God made the beauty and 
peace of this world to be a means of grace 
to our troubled and wearied life. He may 
have made a garden for innocence and 
happiness first; but He made a garden 
afterwards for the agony of Jesus, yea, 
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and another of which it is recorded that 
in the garden was a sepulchre. Around 
our human woes, enfolding us and our 
tragedies, is a universe of inconceivable 
majesty and glory. I tell you frankly I 
have never known a man whose delight 
was in the works of Nature who was ever 
radically evil. Do not let the sense of the 
beautiful, and of the God behind the beau- 
tiful, die. Bring to Nature an attentive 
heart ; and remember ever, I beseech you, 
she will be sought out, as the psalmist 
said, by all those, and only those, who 
have pleasure therein. And this is my last 
word. While I am sure it is true that 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and smal, 

it is true that this love has a source. It 
is in the disciples of Jesus that I look 
for the love which prompts to prayer. 
In the school of Jesus this is the spirit we 
receive. It is your St. Francis, humbled 
and exalted by the redemption of Christ, 
who is, as it were, received by the same 
mystic rite into the brotherhood of all 
creation—of the beasts, and the fishes, 
and the birds and the flowers. The soul 
redeemed of Christ is awake to the largess 
of Heaven as God openeth His hand and 
satisfieth the desires of every living thing. 
Oh may we, none of us, lose the quicl 
sensibility to this glorious truth as we 
walk the more prosaic paths of manhood 
and womanhood. But may these lines 
of Wordsworth be our guerdon : 

The youth who daily farther from the East 

Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

And by the Vision Splendid 

Is on his way attended. 
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The island of New Metlakahtla as it appeared before it was transformed into a flourishing settlement 
by a tribe of North American Indians who had been converted from cannibalism to Christianity 


Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 


are powerless to reach. 


The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 


material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


CHAPTER I 
THE VISIT OF THE WARSHIP 


HE British warship Virago was 
steaming northward through the 
Pacific Ocean, near the southern 
boundary of Alaska. The steady 
throb of the ship’s engines was the only 


sound that broke the stillness of the 
beautiful mountainous islands among 
which the vessel was wending its way. 

It was the year 1853, and several days 
had passed since the ship had left Vic- 
toria, five hundred miles southward. The 
warship had kept close to the Canadian 
coast throughout the journey and was 
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now nearing Queen Charlotte Islands, 
where an American schooner had recently 
been plundered and destroyed by the 
savage Indian inhabitants. The warship 
had come to punish the offenders. 

The commander of the vessel, Captain 
J. C. Prevost, was a robust Englishman 
of middle age who was as thorough a 
Christian as he was valiant a commander. 

After anchoring in the bay a searching 
investigation of several days was made, 
but Captain Prevost was unable to fix the 
guilt upon any particular tribe. Hence 
he assembled the various chiefs and gave 
them a stern warning of the power of the 
white man, telling them how easily his 
guns could thunder forth shot and shell 
and destroy every vestige of the village. 
In his own mind Captain Prevost believed 
that Edensaw, the head chief of the Hydah 
tribes, was the guilty person, but certain 
proof being lacking he could take no 
steps for his punishment. Before leav- 
ing, however, he took one step, very un- 
usual, alas! among the commanders of 
warships. Calling Edenshaw to one side 
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upon the waters may be found-after many 
days.” 

After leaving Queen Charlotte Islands 
the ship kept her course northward for 
nearly a hundred miles further, until Fort 
Simpson, a station of the Hudson Bay 
Company was reached. This trading-post 
was a heavily barricaded fort surrounded 
by a large body of fierce Tsimshean In- 
dians. So savage were these tribes that 
the inhabitants of the fort had, on certain 
occasions, kept sentinels on guard day and 
night for weeks at a time for fear ofjan 
attack and wholesale massacre. Captain 
Prevost’s visit to the fort was for the 
double purpose of ascertaining whether 
all was well with the garrison, »and; of 
making some needed repairs to his vessel. 

When the ship had dropped anchor the 
Commander ordered a number of small 
boats to be lowered and surrounded by a 
heavy guard of armed marines he was 
rowed ashore and the company marched 
to Fort Simpson several hundred yards 
distant. As he passed through the long 
lines of fierce-looking and painted Indians, 

















A group of Tsimshean Indians as they appear to-day 


he presented him with a copy of the New 
Testament, on the fly-leaf of which was 
written: “‘ From Captain Prevost, H.M.S. 


Virago, trusting that the bread thus cast 
XXXIII—4 


Captain Prevost was struck at once by the 
fine physique, but equally impressed by the 
degraded, savage, and murderous appear- 
ance of their faces. He was filled with 
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compassion for these ignorant children of 
the forest who knew naught of love or 
peace, or true joy, but whose lives from 
the cradle to the grave were filled with 
fear and cruelty and hate and murder. 
At this time no Protestant missionary had 
ever come into the Northland to tell the 
Red Men of the message from God con- 


warship but a missionary of the Gospel 
He believed that the glad tidings of sal- 
vation could transform even these sad 
warlike savages into happy peaceful Chris- 
tians and citizens, and a great desire sprang 
up in his heart to be himself the means of 
giving them the light. 

The repairs completed Captain Prevost 














The Church at Metlakahtla built by the Indians themselves 


tained in the Bible, and the only religion 
they knew was the Devil Worship taught 
by the cruel medicine men. 

Arriving at the fort, Captain Prevost 
received a hearty welcome from the gar- 
rison, for they thought the presence of 
the warship would have a salutary effect 
upon the Red Men. For anumber of days 
the ship remained there undergoing re- 
pairs, the captain meanwhile improving 
the time in studying the wild untamed 
children of the forest. The more he saw 
of their nature, bold and defiant even in 
the face of imminent destruction, the more 
deeply was the conviction borne in upon 
his soul that what was needed to perma- 
nently restrain the Indians from murder 
and pillage, was not the presence of a 


ordered the vessel southward to Victoria, 
and during the following weeks and months 
he went here and there in the North Pacific 
waters, quelling an Indian uprising in one 
place, settling an international dispute in 
another, and in general preserving the 
status quo in that far-off region. 

But during all that time he did not for- 
get the sad dusky faces of the Tsimshean 
Indians at Fort Simpson. His desire to 
uplift them and enlighten their eyes that 
they might see the true glory of life, grew, 
rather than lessened, with the passing 
months. 

At length in 1856, Captain Prevost was 
summoned to England for a conference 
with the heads of the British navy. 
While in London awaiting assignment to 
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a new command the captain attended an 
anniversary meeting of a leading mis- 
sionary organisation. Here he met the Rev. 
Joseph Ridgeway, an official of the Church 
Missionary Society, and to him he poured 
out the desire of his heart concerning the 
Indians at Fort Simpson. Mr. Ridgeway 
was impressed by the graphic picture of the 
needs of the Red Men of the Northland, 
but declared there was no money in the 
treasury for the Society to equip a mis- 
sionary and send him out to that far 
distant region. However, he invited 
Captain Prevost to write an article on the 
land and the people of the North Pacific 
coast of America for the Society’s peri- 
odical, The Church Missionary Intelligencer, 
an offer which the captain gladly accepted. 

“ It is difficult,” he wrote, “ to ascertain 
with any degree of accuracy the total 
numbers of the native population ; a mean, 
however between the highest and lowest 
estimates gives 60,000, a result probably 
not far from the truth. Itisa fact well cal- 
culated to arrest the attention, and to enlist 
in behalf of the proposed mission the active 
sympathies of every sincere Christian, 
that this vast number of our fellow sub- 
jects have remained in a state of heathen 
darkness and complete barbarism ever 
since the discovery and partial surveys of 
their coasts by Vancouver in 1792-1794 ; 
and that no effort has yet been made for 
their moral or spiritual improvement, 
although, during the last forty years a most 
lucrative trade has been carried on with 
them by our fellow countrymen. We would 
most earnestly call upon all who have 
themselves learned to value the blessings 
of the Gospel, to assist in rolling away this 
reproach. The field is a most promising 
one. Some naval officers who, in the dis- 
charge of their professional duties, have 
lately visited these regions, have been 
most favourably impressed with the highly 
intelligent character of the natives, and 
struck by their manly bearing, and a phy- 
sical appearance fully equal to that of the 
English, whom they also resemble in the 
fairness of their complexion ; and having 
their compassion excited by their total 
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destitution of Christian and moral instruc- 
tion, they feel it to be their duty to 
endeavour to introduce among them the 
knowledge of the Gospel of Christ, under 
the conviction that it would prove the 
surest and most fruitful source of social 
improvement and civilisation, as well as 
of spiritual blessings infinitely more valu- 
able, and would be found the only effectual 
antidote to the contaminating vices which 
a rapidly increasing trade, especially with 
California and Oregon, is bringing in its 
train.” 

The plea of the Christian captain met 
with a quick response. Among the gifts 
received by the Missionary Society soon 
afterwards was one of {500 given by 
‘Two Friends” for the work among the 
Red Men described by Captain Prevost. 

In spite, however, of this gift, the Society 
hesitated to act. They had the money, 
but where was a suitable man to send. 
Thus two or three months passed, when 
Captain Prevost came to them with the 
announcement that he had been re-ap- 
pointed to his former naval station on 
the North Pacific Coast, and was to leave 
almost immediately in command of the 
warship Satellite. Further, by the sanc- 
tion of the Admiralty, he was enabled to 
offer a free passage in his ship to whatever 
missionary they might choose to send. 

This then was the situation: Thou- 
sands of Indians at Fort Simpson needing 
the Gospel; {500 in the bank to send 
out a missionary; a warship ready to 
transport him; and the committee 
unable to find a suitable man. 

Could they find a man and could they 
get ready to embark in the short time 
remaining, was the problem that con- 
fronted the Society. On the tenth day 
before the warship was to leave England, 
a young man, then attending a missionary 
training school, was suggested, and his 
name approved by the committee. 

Who he was, how he boarded the war- 
ship a few hours before its departure, 
and his strange and perilous experiences 
among the Red Men will be related as 
our story proceeds. 


(To be continued) 














Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 





(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character ave earnestly invited to mention theiy trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


Why in Daniel v., in verses 25-28, is Upharsin 
changed to Peres ? 

Ans. Though these words seem so dif- 
ferent in our English text, they are really 
the same, or nearly so, in the original. 
The one is the active participle plural, 
the other the passive participle singular, 
and the reason for using the latter is pro- 
bably because of its resemblance to the 
name Persian. The U in Upharsin is the 
conjunction and. 


Is there not a contradiction in Exodus xxxiii. 
II, 20, 23? 

Ans. The fact that these words were 
originally placed in this connection proves 
that in the mind of the writer there was 
no contradiction. The “face to face”’ 
of verse 11, evidently means “freely,” 
“ directly,” “not through the medium 
of an angel,” or in visions and dreams. 


Who are the ninety and nine that need no 
repentance (Luke xv. 7) ? 

Ans. Some have thought that our 
Lord was referring to angels, or to some 
unfallen races of being in other parts of 
the universe, but it cannot be either, for 
the angels are depicted as rejoicing over 
the returning prodigal, and the parable 
is evidently concerned with the publicans 
and sinners, whose approach Christ was 
defending. In the ninety and nine our 
Lord dealt with those who thought them- 
selves to be whole and righteous, as in 
Matt. ix. 12. 


Please explain: ‘‘ This generation shall not 
pass away till all these things be accom- 
plished” (Matt. xxiv. 34) ? 

Ans. Our Lord’s words in this chapter 
applied primarily to the events which 


ushered in the approaching destruction of 
Jerusalem. This befell in A.D. 70, but 
was already in the air. The final fulfil- 
ment of these words will take place at 
the close of the present age. 


If the Deluge was universal, how could all 
the existing species of animals and their food 
have been preserved in the ark ? 

Ans. The Deluge could not have been 
universal. The white bear couldn’t have 
travelled across the steppes of Siberia to. 
the tropic region, and the kangaroo could 
not have swum across the ocean from 
Australia. The expressions in Genesis vii. 
19, &c., should be compared with Luke 
ii. 1; and only refers to the whole valley 
of the Euphrates, or the original seat of 
human life. 


Should Christians post letters (which are 
not urgent) on Saturday, which can only be 
delivered through Sunday travelling and work ? 

Ans. I think it most consistent with 
the spirit of Christ not to give needless. 
work on the Rest Day. As God’s chil- 
dren, I think we should co-operate with 
our Father in giving one day of rest in 
seven to our toiling multitudes, unless. 
there are urgent reasons to the contrary. 

Is there any harm in writing letters on 
Sunday, if they are not business ones ? 

Ans. We- break no positive com- 
mands in writing letters, and it is clearly 
better to do so than to spend the hours 
in gossip or the reading of trash. But, 
on the whole, it is wise to build a fence 
around the Rest Day for the worship of 
God, and the vision of the unseen and 
eternal. It is also more conducive to the 
perfect rest demanded by soul and body, 
to make the day as different as possible 
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from ordinary habits and pursuits. But 
we can lay down no laws or rules. “ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own 
mind ” (Rom. xiv. 4-6). 


When a Christian husband and wife differ, 
ought the wife to obey her husband when she 
thinks conscience tells her otherwise ? 


Ans. Clearly in the last resort Con- 
science must be supreme in the Home or 
State, but we must be careful that we are 
following its dictates. Often, as the 
writer suggests, we talk about our obedi- 
ence to conscience, when we are following 
the dictates of our fancy or self-will. 
When conscience is concerned, we shall 
feel an infinite tenderness and gentleness 
to those with whom we differ, the natural 
animosity, the hot tears, the passion will 
pass away, and we shall be concerned 
only with the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom and glory ; not fighting or arguing or 
protesting, but waiting before God in 
prayer, not for owr triumph, but for His. 


Why does not the writer after years of trying 
to know God, not find peace and rest ? 

Ans. Because there has been so much 
self-effort—“ trying.” It is only when 
the heart ceases from its effort, and is 
stilled before God, that God draws near. 
If you examine your state before God, you 
will find that you have been more anxious 
to know and do, than to be silent before, 
Him, waiting for Him, to unveil Him- 
self. The silence of the Grave of Christ 
must precede the manifestations of the 
Resurrection Morning. 


Is there any future state for animals ? 


Ans. As my correspondent probably 
is aware, it is the creed of the Hindoo that 
the soul of the beast is destined to pass 
forward in successive manifestations and 
developments. I cite this as showing what 
has been in the mind of some of the deepest 
thinkers of the race. Scripture is silent 
on the point (for the pessimistic utter- 
ances of Eccl. iii. 20, 21, cannot be taken 
into account): Rev. v. 13 is not conclusive. 
Luther believed that animals participated 
in the future life ; and there is nothing in 
the nature of things to forbid the thought. 


What is the difference between the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the Kingdom of God ? 


Ans. The first of these phrases occurs 
thirty-two times in Matthew, to which it 
is peculiar. It has reference to the setting 
up of the Messianic kingdom, and lays 
emphasis on Christ being God’s designated 
King, who fulfils after a spiritual fashion 
the Programme of the Prohpets—“ Be- 
hold a king shall reign in righteousness.” 
The latter term occurs fifteen times in 
Mark, thirty-three in Luke, twice in John, 
seven times in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and has a wider scope. It does not deal 
exclusively with the Hebrew race, as the 
former phrase does, but with man as man, 
and anticipates the time when Christ shall 
have established on our world the prin- 
ciples of the Father’s Government. Hence 
He taught us to say, ‘‘ Our Father which 
art in Heaven, Thy Kingdom come ’”’ (see 
also r Cor. xv. 24). 


How can the precept, ‘‘ Honour all men,” be 
carried out? Am I to honour a bad man ? 


Ans. The Greek word may be rendered 
“value,” “‘ set a value on all men.” Look 
below the surface to what men really are, 
and are capable of becoming. If one who 
had been a king’s son should come to your 
door, you would not think of him as a 
common beggar. Under his piteous con- 
dition you would realise what he had been 
and might become. The poor staggering 
drunkard is worth more than a world, if 
he can bewon. The worst of men are lost 
defaced coins, but the King’s head is there, 
and its effigy may be renewed. 


Is it true that the Buddhist or Hindu sacred 
books are more ancient than the books of the 
Bible ? 


Ans. The Vedic Hymns are probably 
much older than the age of Moses; Budd- 
hism came one thousand years later. But 
the materials which Moses wove into the 
structure of Genesis are as old as the human 
race. Do not be afraid of thinking that 
God’s Spirit has always been teaching all 
races of men, though the Bible, and espe- 
cially the Gospels, give us the highest form 
of revelation. 
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Is it possible for a Christian to be brought 
home by God, and placed there as a prisoner 
excluded from the privileges of worship, and 
helpless to know what calling to take up ? 


Ans. Yes; God very often withdraws 
us from the busy life of the world into 
solitude and silence. At such times, we 
must wait on him to reveal His way and 
will. There is a path that no falcon 
knoweth, which lies deep down in the 
dark mines, but the treasures of life are 
there (Job xxviii. 8, 15). 


When a Christian finds he cannot do what 
he considers his duty, having tried several 
times and failed, what is wrong with him ? 

Ans. If the duty is some specific com- 
mand of Christ, you must claim that He 
should work in you more mightily to will 
and to do, and as you yield to the Spirit 
of God, you will find yourself able to do 
all things through Christ that strength- 
eneth ; but if the duty is one imposed on 
you by your own sense of obligation, the 
perpetual failure might lead you to ques- 
tion whether you were not attempting 
something for which you were unsuited 
by the constitution and gifts of your 
nature. 


What would you advise a Christian to do, 
who pants for deliverance, and finds it hard 
to get the sort of sympathy that he longs for 
from his fellow Christians ? 


Ans. I think it is of God’s goodness 
that you do not get it, for in your case 
it would weaken and enervate you. You 
would be tempted to live your religious 
life in the eye of others. Your present 
discipline is intended to drive you to 
root yourself deeper down, in God, prayer, 
and meditation on His Word. 

Is it possible for a Christian through re- 
peated mistakes to make himself foolish in 
his own and other people’s eyes, and yet be 
unable to right the wrong ? 

Ams. A man can always stop playing 
the fool. Either you go into company 
which hurts you, or you talk too much. 
Seek the companionship of staid and pray- 
ing people, and you will become more 
solid ; above all, remember that the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 


Sunday Magazine 





How can I harmonise the doctrine of retri- 
bution with the doctrine of forgiveness? Is 
it not impossible to violate God’s moral law 
and escape the consequences which God has 
established ? 


Ans. Wrong-doing has three aspects. 
Towards God—this he can forgive. To- 
wards man—for this we may make 
amends. Towards our own nature—here 
we must suffer results which will always 
negatively or positively affect us for evil. 
A prodigal son finally returns to the 
Father. His sins against the father may 
be forgiven ; his debts in the far country 
may be paid; but the shattered nerves, 
the impaired health, the lost sense of 
purity and bounding elasticity, can never 
be made perfectly the same, as they would 
have been, had he not wandered. But the 
tender love of the home-circle will do much 
to heal even these wounds. 


I cannot believe that a man’s destiny in the 
next world depends upon assent to a dogmatic 
statement or a proposition which, despite all I 
can do, my reason and conscience alike bid 
me to reject. 


Ans.: But you are not required to 
believe in a dogmatic statement, as the 
condition of your salvation. You are 
confounding belief in a proposition with 
trust in a person. Our creeds and notions 
may be as wide as the poles, but there is 
one common attribute of all Christians, 
they are united by the simple bond of 
trust and obedience with Him, who was 
known in the world as Jesus of Nazareth, 
and who now lives for ever in the Unseen, 
succouring, inspiring, and indwelling all 
human souls that turn to Him, from out 
of the weltering chaos of the world. The 
Greek words which stand for faith, con- 
tain the preposition “into,” signifying 
motion towards (John vii. 39). There 
must be some elemental notions of what 
Christ is (not always amounting to cer- 
tainty), but as the soul gropes towards 
Christ it is conscious of a response from 
His side. Probably this faith has cha- 
racterised holy souls in every age, though 
they have felt after One whom they hardly 
knew (Acts xvii. 27). 
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Mr. Charles Ray is the writer of 
“ The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon,” 
the first authorised biography since the 
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great preacher’s death. The book is fully 
illustrated with a number of new and in- 
teresting photographs, many of which have 
never appeared before. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall 





SUPPLEMENT TO 
“SUNDAY MAGAZINE” 


Beginning with the January Number of 
“ The Sunday Magazine,” Mr. Ray will 
write a series of articles suggested by Jack 
London’s terrible book, ‘* The People of the 
Abyss.” The aim of the articles will be 
to show the efforts which are being made 
to raise the poverty-stricken people of the 
East End of London, and to show the 
brighter side of the picture painted in Jack 
London’s book. The articles will be 
illustrated with photographs. 
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When critics disagree, who shall judge ? 
Probably there is no book which has re- 
ceived such contradictory criticism as has 
“The Kempton Wace Letters,” by an 
anonymous author. To The Morning Ad- 
vertiser critic the book seemed composed 
of “affected and monotonous nonsense 
about love.” Vanity Fair, however, ac- 
knowledges it as a “bold and successful 
essay on the analysis of emotions that 
must attract attention.” The Literary 
World refers to it at the close of a two- 
column review as a “ finely-balanced study 
in the most essential of human things. 
Wide culture and artistic gifts of a high 
order are behind it.’ The Aberdeen Free 
Press grants that the book is clever, but 
adds that it is a “trifle tedious”; while 
The Ladies’ Field insists that “ the work 
may be read and re-read with profit by 
seekers after truth.” The best way to 
judge, therefore, who is correct, is to read 
the book yourself and form your own 
opinion. 


In a recent number of the “ Bookmarker” 
we gave a brief sketch of the life of Charles 


Wagner, the man who wrote “ The Sim- 
ple Life.” Below is a portrait of the 
Alsatian Preacher whose book has earned 
the praise of President Roosevelt. Charles 
Wagner was born in 1852 at Wilbersville, 
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in the district of Chateau Salins, old De- 
partment of the Meurthill, since annexed 
to the German Empire. In 1869 he took 
his degree of B.A. in the Sorbonne, and 
entered the Gaellingen in 1875, where he 
finished his theological course. He is 
preaching to-day to men, young and old, 
and to all classes. 
* * * 


Will the photographic illustration of 
books be the illustration of the future? 
One is brought face to face with the query 
by the recent publication of three Isbister 
books, each of which, with one exception, 
is entirely illustrated with photographs. 
These are: “ The People of the Abyss,” 
“ The Children of the Arctic,” and “ The 
Adventurer in Spain.” The last named 
is the exception, for it contains also nu- 
merous illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Putting aside the question as to whether 
photographic illustrations will be the 
fashion in the coming year, there is no 
denying the fact that it gives a most 
realistic touch to the books, and adds 
undoubtedly to the interest of the letter- 











press. 
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In January Messrs. Isbister will publish 
“Nature Note-Book for 1904,” in which 
that delightful observer and lover of 
Nature, E. Kay Robinson, has penned 
his impressions for the year 1903. It is 
practically the diary of a dweller in the 
country. Nature Notes, in reviewing Mr. 
Robinson’s first “ Nature Note-Book,” 
said it was “thoroughly Selbornian in 
sympathy.” The price is to be 2s. 6d. 


& * * 
Miss Helen Keller begins in “ The 


Sunday Magazine” a series of articles 
even more remarkable than her recent 
autobiography; it is wonderful for a deaf- 
blind person to write of herself, it is still 
more wonderful for her to deal with the 
world of thought outside cf herself. Ina 





























Oue of Mr. S. R. Crockett’s own photographs reproduced 
in “‘ The Adventurer in Spain” 














sense, though, the essay is autobiographical, 
for it is an expression of her optimistic 
philosophy, the creed of life which she has 
derived from her own experience and from 
her wide knowledge of books and history. 
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From “Bundy on the Sea,’’ by Harold Begbie 


Bundy forgot all about the Sea Eagle 
in his amazement at the sight before him. 
Instead of a ball of light he saw a lumi- 
nous City floating on a sea of crystal. 
The towers and domes and minarets and 
spires of this bright City were of pure 
white, and against their stilly whiteness 
stately cypresses, flowering sycamores, 
and wide-stretching cedars thrust up their 
happy greenness like an offering to the 





(Price 5s.) 


blue silence of the sky. It was a City 
wherein no smoke rose from the glittering 
roofs, and the tender arc of its sky was 
only broken by one long trailing cloud 
of flame which streamed across it—high 
above the milky towers—like a flag of 
battle. 

Between the palaces of marble and gold 
he saw blue rivers glancing, and in the 
wide sweeps, flooding to the crystal sea. 
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Bundy and the Sea Eagle 


. The following delightful extract is taken from Harold Begbie’s new children’s book, “Bundy 
on the Sea,” and is a sample of the irresistible humour of the book. 


“Please,” said Bundy, “would you mind 
taking me as far as that big gate by the 
bridge, so that I can go right into the 

un? 

“ They didn’t ask him to tea,” said the 
Eagle testily. “‘ They merely asked him if 
hewouldnot leave his umbrella in the hall.” 

“I was talking of the Sun,” Bundy 
answered— that beautiful City floating 
in the crystal sea.” 

“It couldn’t have offered her strawberry 
ices,” said the Eagle, “ because her cat had 
the measles.” 

“I don’t think you quite heard what I 
said,” pleaded Bundy. 

* Besides, if five and seven are thirteen 
it stands to reason that the Emperor must 
have told the cook how to do it,” replied 
the Eagle, 

“ How to do what?” asked Bundy. 

“* On noaccount,” said the Eagle angrily. 
“ Why, the blacksmith lost his rabbit from 
the same cause.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” said Bundy 
in despair. 

“It might have been,” answered the 
Eagle. “ But certainly what the nursemaid 
said to the oyster was entirely different.” 

“Are you quite sure,” Bundy asked, 
“that you aren’t talking in your sleep?” 

“They keep three dogs,” replied the 
Eagle; “ but the hedgehog is never allowed 
in the bedrooms after that accident with the 
gas balloon.” 

“What you are saying,” Bundy com- 
plained, “hasn’t the slightest connection 
with what I am asking, and it doesn’t 
seem to make sense, either.” 

“Pepper, I believe,” answered the Eagle, 
“but I never heard of amanuensis being 
used. Never.” 

“Look here,” said Bundy, laying a hand 
on the Eagle’s flat head; “would you 
mind dropping to earth again, for I’m 
mortally tired of being up in the air, and 
I don’t like talking to people who don’t 
understand whatI say. It makes conver- 
sation impossible, and it irritates the 
temper.” 


“Oh, that’s not half so good as the 


story about the Mayoress and the three- 
and-sixpenny laughing-gas,” answered the 
Eagle chuckling. 

“Stop!” bawled Bundy. “Ican’t stand 
it any longer. Stop!” 

“I don’t suppose they had changed their 
clothes,” said the Eagle. “People who 
eat asparagus with toffee drops are always 
giving trouble to the water companies.” 

Bundy began to grow angry. “If you 
don’t talk properly,” he shouted, pinching 
the Eagle with his legs, “ I’ll strike you on 
the head, and clutch you by the neck and 
—and—and—KILL you!” 

“The captain altered it at the last mo- 
ment,” replied the incorrigible bird, “ and 
made it read as if the collar-stud had lost 
by a neck.” 

Bundy struck the Eagle with his fist, 
hard—on the top of the head. 

“Sweetbread couldn’t possibly have 
been given,” said the Eagle. “All the 
doctors now prescribe buttonhooks for 
agricultural oppression.” 

Bundy gripped his two hands round the 
Eagle’s neck and squeezed it till the joints 
of his fingers cracked. 

“If she did kiss him,” said the Eagle 
calmly, “I never saw it; and I was stand- 
ing in the grocery department from three 
o'clock in the afternoon until nearly 
eight.” 

“Idiot!” yelled Bundy, and catching 
the eagle by the neck once more ‘he shook 
it, and twisted it, and rung it, and bent it 
this way and that till he nearly tumbled 
off the bird’s back. 

“Certainly not in my time,” said the 
Eagle, “ but there was some talk of it after 
the churchwarden bought the blue cow 
with the scarlet eyes. People said then, I 
remember, that if she gave up collecting 
postage stamps she would certainly lose 
her taste for truffles, and when the solici- 
tor suggested running the two into one, 
the organ-grinder gave as his reason that 
five out of three attempts had failed be- 
cause the first salmon suggested had been 
supplanted on the road without his per- 
mission.” 
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The People of the Abyss 





A series of articles showing what is being done, municipally, philanthropically and 
religiously, to help the poorest classes in London and to raise them from the dreadful 
life of degradation in which many of them live 


By Charles Ray 


I 


URING the past twenty years or 
so, the poorer parts of London, 
and particularly the East End, 
have suffered from no dearth 

of investigations and inquiries into the 
social and religious conditions of the 
inhabitants. The dreadful state of the 
slum thoroughfares and cul de sacs, the 
crying poverty of the people, the hopeless 
future of the children have all been set 
forth either in lurid word-pictures or in 
the more carefully and soberly prepared 
statements of such men as Mr. Charles 
Booth. And that the published results 
of these inquisitions have done good in 
directing the attention of the churches 
to the need for increased exertions and new 
methods of reaching and raising the 
people, few will gainsay. A quarter of 
a century ago the exponents of Christian 
effort and organisation, with few excep- 
tions, seemed to have lost all the earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm and faith that charac- 
terised the early disciples ; and there is no 
doubt that a period of supineness and 
indifference had set in, which was an 
inestimable calamity for the nation. 
The masses of the people had drifted from 
church life altogether, and their departure 
was viewed with unconcern by the ortho- 
dox and respectable Christians. Natu- 
rally this state of affairs was reflected in 
civil life, and whole districts were allowed 
gradually to descend to the conditions 
of the already existing slums, without an 
effort being made to stop the dreadful 
declension. 

The decadence of a Christian people, 
whether commercially, physically or 
morally, is rightly a matter for concern 
on the part of every patriotic citizen ; 
but it is an indisputable fact, ignored 


by all advocates of artificial remedies, 
that when the churches have been most 
alive and faithful to their trust, then the 
nation has been most prosperous, and the 
moral and spiritual tone of the people 
has been highest. So when the state of 
the worst districts of London—the streets, 
the houses and the people—were revealed 
in all their terrible squalor and darkness, 
first of all through the self-denying efforts 
of the Salvation Army and afterwards 
by numberless investigators, and when 
Christians of all denominations woke up 
to their responsibilities and began to 
fulfil their duties, then the disgraceful 
municipal neglect ceased and a real desire 
to make London a cleaner and better city, 
materially as well as morally and spirit- 
ually, took its place. 

Much has been wrought of recent years 
by way of improvement. Whole slum 
districts have been cleared away, and 
clean and healthy thoroughfares con- 
structed by the London County Council, 
which has also erected many public baths 
and washhouses ; large and convenient 
dwellings for the people have been built 
by philanthropists like Lord Rowton, 
and conducted not as demoralising charit- 
able institutions, but made to pay as 
business concerns; and the moral and 
spiritual regeneration of the masses has 
been set up by the churches as an ideal, 
an ideal in large numbers of cases un- 
doubtedly attained. The complete re- 
organisation of gospel effort and the estab- 
lishment of great and attractive mission 
centres all over the city by the Wesleyans, 
the devoted labours of Anglican clergy- 
men in their poor and congested parishes, 
and the thousand and one energies exerted 
byall the denominations are being rewarded 
in a way that is not realised by those who 
have no real part or lot in the matter. 
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Carrington House, Deptford, the poor man’s hotel recently erected by the London County Council. 
Here single men can live comfortably for a shilling a day 


} As recent independent inquiries have 
shown, however, there is a vast deal still 
remaining to be done, and what all 
earnest Christians feel is that efforts 
must be redoubled until those people now 
diffident in regard to religion, and despair- 
ing as to their material condition, are 
raised to hope and happiness and all that 
is highest in life. 

The latest book to be published upon 
the social problems of “ the under-world 
of London ’”’ is entitled ‘‘ The People of 
the Abyss,”’ and is by a young American 
author, Mr. Jack London, whose name 
already stands high as a painter of graphic 
and. vivid word-pictures. Mr. London 
came to the British capital, and, going 
dewn to the East End as well as to 
other. squalid centres, dressed himself in 


old and ragged garments, and lived for 
two months the life led by the dregs of 
humanity. He ate their food, slept like 
them and with them in the open air and 
in the casual wards of the workhouses, 
listened to their sordid conversation, and, 
so far as he was able, placed himself in 
their position, and looked upon life and 
the world from their point of view—that 
of blank despair and hopelessness. Then 
hewrote this book, and, as may be imagined, 
it is not pleasant reading. As a picture 
of the life of “ the submerged tenth”’ it 
is vivid and terrifying, and nothing more 
graphic has ever been sketched. One 
sees the people, their homes and their 
children ; one feels their misery and their 
hunger, and one shudders at their filthi- 
ness as though actually rubbing shoulders 
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Old buildings formerly on the site of Carrington House 


with them. And the dreadful part of it 
is that the picture is to a great extent 
true—true of many people in this London 
of ours to-day. 

Those sleepy, respectable, stand-offish 
Christians, who go from their comfortable 
homes to their comfortable churches and 
listen to their favourite preacher dis- 
coursing on abstract Christianity, and 
then return to their homes and their 
meals, would be all the better for reading 
this book. True they would be shocked 
and turn their eyes upward in horror at 
the wickedness of the people described, 
but they could not fail to be impressed, 
if they thought at all, with the fact that 
the true religion of Jesus Christ must be 
more than a mere attendance at service 
on one or two days a week. Christ himself 
would move among the dregs and out- 


casts of society, were He here to-day, 
attending to their bodily needs and faith- 
fully but lovingly ministering to their 
souls. He would have more thought for 
the one sinner, bad as that sinner might be, 
than for all the ninety and nine just 
persons who need no repentance. And 
if those followers of His who pride them- 
selves upon the quality of their Christianity 
were led, by the reading of Mr. London’s 
book, to realise that it is their duty to be 
up and doing, as much as the duty of the 
devoted men and women who are now 
spending all their energies in the Abyss 
in the service of Christ, it would have 
achieved a great and good result. The 
masses, it is said, do not go to church (and 
of course by church no particular denomi- 
nation is referred to). With that state- 
ment I shall deal at length in future arti- 
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The dining-room at Carrington House, showing the shop 


cles ; but the fact is that the poor and the 
ill-clad do not go to many churches for 
the simple reason that they are not wanted, 
and the undesirability of their attend- 
ance is pretty clearly intimated as they 
put their heads inside the doors. And 
yet James, the “servant of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” in his Epistle blames 
those who make a distinction in church 
between the man “ with a gold ring in 
goodly apparel” and he who is “in vile 
raiment the “ vile’? having the force 
of squalid and even dirty (James ii.). 
All those splendid Christian workers who 
are living and labouring in the Abyss of 
London seem agreed on this point, that 
what the people want is not patronage 
or coddling or mere charity (using the 
word in its modern sense), but a living 
expression of brotherhood and the right 
hand of fellowship extended to them. 
Having spoken thus far of the good 
which a book like Mr. London’s may do, 
:it is necessary to point out the faults which 


it, in common with many others of its 
class, possesses. In the first place there 
is hopeless exaggeration. This author 
and others go down to the East End of 
London to see the slum life, and naturally 
theyseeit. Then in writing they sayin so 
many words, or give the impression, that 
the whole of the East End is one vast 
slum. To those who have anything more 
than a casual acquaintance with the 
district, nothing could be more ridiculous 
or farther from the truth. You can walk 
for hours and even days among the man- 
sions of the West End without seeing 
a slum, and come to the conclusion that 
the West End is one vast city of palaces. 
Yet how untrue. So you can walk for 
days amid the slums of the East End, 
but it is equally erroneous to suppose for 
that reason that the East End contains 
nothing but slums. Yet here is the best 
that Mr. London can say of the whole 
vast district:—‘‘ Here and there in the 
chaos of misery, I found little spots where 
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The smoking-room at Carrington House 





a fair measure of happiness reigned 
sometimes whole rows of houses in little 
out-of-the-way streets where artisans 
dwell and where a rude sort of family life 
obtains. In the evenings the men can 
be seen at the doors, pipes in their mouths 
and children on their knees, wives gossip- 
ing, and laughter and fun going on. The 
content of these people is manifestly 
great, for relative to the wretchedness 
that encompasses them, they are well 
off.” He speaks of a certain anonymous 
thoroughfare as “the most respectable 
street in the East End,” yet “to each 
house there is but one entrance, the front 
door, and each house is about eighteen 
feet wide with a bit of a brick-walled 
yard behind, where, when it is not raining, 
one may look at a slate-coloured sky. 
But it must be understood that this is 
East End opulence we are now consider- 
ing.” If this is meant to imply that the 
most prosperous class of life in East London 


is being described, it is obvious that whole 
districts were unexplored by Mr. London, 
and the touch about the “slate-coloured 
sky” is merely ingenious, seeing that the 
blue of the heavens at any rate is no more 
affected by the squalor of the East than 
by the prodigality of the West. In speak- 
ing of the way the poor are housed it 
is common to describe the underground 
kitchens as “cellars,” and to deplore the 
small rooms, but, after all, these very 
houses were not built specially for the 
people of the Abyss, as some might be led 
to suppose, but for the fairly prosperous 
middle classes who have now moved out 
to the suburbs. They are the incon- 
venient dwellings of a past day, when 
housing was a science little studied, and 
are not worse than the homes which a 
similar class inhabit in such cities as 
Bradford and Brighton, Paris and New 
York. 

True there are no baths in these dwell- 
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The reading-room, Carrington House 


ings, but Mr. London omits to mention 
that the London County Council has 
erected splendid washhouses and baths, 
where for a trifling fee the best of accom- 
modation can be obtained. And here let 
me draw attention to the magnificent work 
which the County Council—a body com- 
posed largely of active Christian workers, 
and having for years past as its chairmen 
earnest Christians like Mr. A. M. Torrance 
and Sir John McDougall—has accom- 
plished in providing better housing for 
the poorest classes. Since 1899 a large 
number of slum areas have been cleared 
and municipal dwellings erected capable 
of accommodating altogether 19,428 per- 
sons. These, of course, owing to the value 
of land, are for the most part in the form 
of large blocks of buildings, for the ugli- 
ness of which Mr. London and others have 
some hard words. But really, in com- 
parison with the slum houses that they 
take the place of, they are nothing like 


so ugly as are the up-to-date American 
sky-scrapers compared with the smaller 
business premises that those structures 
replace. 

In dealing with slum areas the County 
Council works in kindly sympathy with 
ministers and others who are labouring 
for the same end—a better city and better 
citizens—and each year, more and more 
is done by the Council to solve the housing 
question, which, after all, lies at the root 
of much of the evil of city life, material 
and spiritual. _What the County Council 
has done cannot be too highly commended, 
such a contrast does it offer to the policy 
of laissez faire pursued by earlier munici- 
pal bodies. 

The block of dwellings most recently 
completed by the Council meets the need 
oi tiiose men with whom Mr. London had 
so rauch to do during his period of ex- 
pivration in the East End—the men who 
lead a precarious existence by picking 
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The lavatory, Carrington House 


up odd jobs from time to time. It is 
known as Carrington House and is situ- 
ated just off the Broadway, Deptford. 
The site was formerly occupied by a 
slum of the worst character, as may 
be seen by the photograph which we 
publish on page 57. The huge block of 
buildings shown in another photograph, 
covering an area of 39,793 square ft., 
was erected at a cost of {£57,000 and 
provides adequate accommodation for 
814 men. It is built on the lines of the 
Rowton Houses, and has not only been 
erected but is now being conducted and 
managed by the London County Council. 
There are six storeys. On the ground 
floor is the administrative department 
and the lodgers’ section, comprising a 
spacious dining-room (including a hot 
chamber and lodgers’ crockery store), 
a reading-room, smoking-room, locker- 
room, barbers’, tailors’ and bootmakers’ 


shops, boot and clothes brushing room, 
XXXIII—5 


lavatory, feet-washing room, bath-rooms, 
dressing-rooms and lodgers’ washhouse. 
In the basement are situated the heating 
chamber and stores and the five upper 
storeys comprise 874 cubicles, twelve of 
which are for porters and the remainder 
for lodgers. 

The dining-room has a floor area of 
6067 square ft. and is lighted fiom the 
sides and above. Fixed oak fables and 
seats are. provided to accommodate 440 
men at one time. In the cenire of the 
room a spacious open chamber is provided 
for a large hot-plate at which lodgers 
can, if they desire, cook their own food. 
Sinks are provided in two recesses off this 
chamber where food can be prepared for 
cooking; they are fitted with hot and 
cold water. A cylinder is fixed at each 
end of the hot-plate chamber with a con- 
stant supply of boiling water for making 
tea. The dining-room is further fitted with 
two large cooking ranges and the lodgers’ 
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crockery store is placed on the north side 
of the dining-room. Any lodger electing 
to cook’ and prepare the food will find 
neatly arranged on shelves both crockery 
and cooking utensils. 

The smoking-room has fixed teak tables 
and seats accommodating 104 men, in 
addition to a number of movable easy 
chairs, and is heated by means of three 
open fire-places. In the reading-room, 
which contains fixed seats and tables for 
176 men, besides movable easy chairs, 
are two polished teak bookcases contain- 
ing books for the use of lodgers. These 
rooms (like the whole of the building) 
are lighted by electricity, and they are 





One of the cubicles at Carrington House 


provided with dominoes and draughts and 
have framed reproductions of well-known 
pictures on the walls. The lavatory-rooms 
are fitted with all the latest modern 
appliances, 


Upstairs, each cubicle floor is separated 
into sections containing from fourteen 
to twenty-two cubicles, by division walls 
which admit of the isolation and disin- 
fection of sections in the event of con- 
tagious disease. These division walls 
would also check the spread of fire. Each 
lodger has an independent cubicle, con- 
taining an iron bedstead with spring 
mattress, a shelf and a chair. 

Now as to the charge which is made 
for lodgings in this splendidly appointed 
poor man’s hotel. For the use of a cubi- 
cle and other conveniences only sixpence 
a night is charged, while for a locker six- 
pence is demanded for the key for what- 
ever length of time the lodger remains in 
the house; but when the key is returned, 
fourpence is refunded. For a private 
bath with hot and cold water including 
soap and use of towel, the charge is one 
penny; but a foot bath may be obtained 
free. Various kinds of food can be pur- 
chased at prices ranging from a farthing 
to sixpence, and a man can live comfort- 
ably in Carrington House for a shilling 
a day; a sum which it is possible for 
almost any man to pick up during the 
twenty-four hours unless he be an invalid 
or a drunkard. Of course this place is 
for men only, but the London County 
Council is contemplating an extension 
of its new departure in municipal effort 
by providing a similar men’s lodging- 
house in Kemble Street, and a lodging- 
house for women in Webber Street, 
Southwark. 

Such solid work for the improvement 
and upraising of the people materially 
is overlooked or ignored by a flying 
investigator like Mr. London; and as to 
the immense amount of really successful 
religious work, the uplifting and regenera- 
tion of men and women’s characters, 
with the consequent improvement in 
their social status, this is either not seen 
at all, is seen awry, cr is entirely mis- 
understood as to its objects and its 
results. 

The photographs illustrating this article 
have been kindly lent by the London 
County Council, 
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Our Friend 


the Tramp 


A True Story 


HE tramp had characteristics that 
marked him out as a distinct type 
from all his class. He loved soap 
and water as much as he loved free 

air and the open country. He shaved, 
combed his hair, and kept his nails clean 
and cut short. Of medium height, wiry 
and athletic figure; he dressed in one 
style and one pattern, which never varied : 
jacket and vest of homespun tweed— 
large checks of natural white and crotal 
red; trousers of same material, tight as a 
jockey’s, and cap tomatch. Had you met 
him, for the first time, on the hills, you 
would have taken him to be an intelligent 
gamekeeper, or an eccentric naturalist in 
search of specimens. He was as unlike the 
veritable tramp as the pterodactyl is un- 
like the birds of to-day. 

Our friend never went to a place where 
he was not sure of a bed. It might be ina 
loft or an outhouse; but a bed of some 
kind he must have. And, however irre- 
proachable or beyond suspicion the 
blankets, he always slept in his own una- 
dorned tegument. 

He had a certain number of resorts on 
his peripatetic rounds, and these he visited 
once or twice each year. Light-hearted, 
full of joke and jest, he was always made 
welcome. He carried the latest news, and 
his advent, in those lonely strath and 
hillside steadings, was as the coming of a 
messenger from the great outside world. 

As far as we saw he never did anything. 
He might stay for a week in a haunt that 
suited his taste; but though the reapers 
went forth to reap, the mowers to mow, 
the peat-cutters to cast the peats, and the 
clippers to shear the sheep: he did nothing. 
Leaning, with his arms folded, on the wall 
he cheered, by his manly presence and fine 
talk, the workers as they toiled; or lay, 
contemplatively, on the grass, studying 
the tracery of the clouds—a mute yet elo- 
quent protest against the labour and the 
worry of an unphilosophic world. While 





at rest, in his oasis—he approved of rest— 
nothing that we ever saw then made him 
hurry, except the sight of a dog. Why it 
should be so we could never tell; but the 
presence of a collie was to him what a red 
rag is to a bull. It excited and moved 
him beyond anything in this sublunary 
orb; and the collie seemed to know it. 
He came up, threateningly behind; and, 
when detected, bristled and _ snarled 
viciously. Then there was a light bound 
over the wall; and we did not wonder 
when we were told that the tramp, so list- 
less in his resting spots, could, on the moors 
as he posted to his next sleeping place, 
do his twenty or thirty miles with the best 
that ever trod the heather. 

And yet, if he never did anything, where 
did he get the check suits, cut to his own 
taste ? They were generally new, never 
patched or threadbare, so they could not 
be castaways. Besides, there was not 
their match in the countryside. They 
were as distinctive as the modes of Paris 
are to the modes of Sleepy Hollow. Here 
was a mystery! He must have got them 
to order. But where did he get the gold ? 
Some hinted that there might be a touch 
of romance about the man. As likely as 
not he was a gentleman masquerading as 
tramp; one who, having been jilted in 
love, or satiated with the vanities of the 
world, now sought comfort for his weary 
spirit in the Highland glens and the lonely 
straths. It was rather a nice idea, and we 
liked it immensely. For what we knew, 
our tramp might be anything up to an 
earl’s son. His scorn of work, and desire 
to live as he pleased, clearly proclaimed a 
lineage raised high above the common. 

Thus we wove our unsubstantial web— 
as others have done—and it seemed so real 
that we believed it true, till one day he 
showed us the contents of a little chamois 
bag. It was half filled with the most 
lovely pearls imaginable—white, and grey, 
and pink, and red, and black. He told us 
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he got them in the rivers and streams of the 
mountains. 

The romance was gone—like the mist 
on theslumbering bens. Yet those liquid 
drops of solid beauty made up for the loss, 
and invested the man with a new halo. 
He had become our guide in the search for 
fortune. And we dreamed of marble halls, 
and of the lords and the ladies that were to 
be, through the magic of the gems, lovelier 
than the dew of the morning. Was it not 
a prophecy of the Seer of the North that 
some day a pearl would be found in the 
river of such worth that it could buy the 
whole county twice over? But our 
dreams, though they introduced us into 
a fresh world, came to little. The in- 
estimable shell, with its precious contents, 
is still in the Naver; unless, indeed, the 
Highland seer—knowing old man !—had, 
with the instincts of his race, appropriated 
it, long ago, for his own private use. 

The tramp was certainly an interesting 
soul. There was little he could tell us 
about the birds and the beasts of the 
district that we did not already know ; 
but he directed our thoughts toa field that 
till then we had entirely neglected. The 
rocks were as much in evidence as the peat 
bogs and the wastes of brown heather ; yet 
what marvels they kept all to themselves 
because we were stolidly indifferent to 
their charms! Garnets, auriferous quartz, 
serpentine, marble of various colours, and 
crystals transparent as the purest spring 
water—these lay on their bosom, and 
could be ours for the taking. Our friend 
had unwittingly introduced us to the 
mineralogy and the geology of the old 
grey hills ; and had he done nothing else he 
would stand out clearly in the background 
of our life as an inspiring force whose influ- 
ence has not yet gone into the void where 
so many things of youth go. 

He has led us, too, in a very practical 
way, to other fields not nearly so bracing, 
although equally wide in their outlook. 
We always suspected he was a pagan at 
heart. No doubt he took off his cap at 
meals, or when a funeral passed ; but, as 
he never went to church, we felt that the 
deference paid to meals and funerals was a 
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mere accommodation to the customs of 
the place. We were sure he would be 
more at home in the life of two thousand 
years ago than in the semi-Christian en- 
vironment into which he had been dropped 
as if by mistake. 

This suspicion became a certainty when 
we discovered that he engaged in the 
magical rite of the corp creadha.* The 
corp creadha, or its equivalent, the wax 
figure, is one of the oldest and most bar- 
barous of pagan customs. It was prac- 
tised four thousand years ago by the Acca- 
dians in the lower plains and valleys of the 
Euphrates ; by the Aryans of all nations, 
the East and the West; and by the ob- 
servers of sorcery and witchcraft in every 
age and clime, the savage and the civilised. 
Its principle is the belief that man, by the 
use of certain ceremonies and spells, can 
command the evil spirits to come to his aid, 
so that they are forced to torment the 
persons whom he wishes to injure, or to 
take away their life, if need be. 

The corp creadha—literally “ body of 
clay’’—is a rudely shaped image of the in- 
dividual whose hurt is desired, or whose 
life has to be charmed away. When a 
tolerably correct likeness is obtained the 
operator malevolently sticks pins, nails, 
and bits of broken glass into every part of 
the figure. He then takes it, secretly, and 
places it in an unfrequented stream, with 
its head towards the current. As the clay 
image is worn by the water the person 
whom it represents will, it is believed, also 
waste away, in the most excruciating 
agony, as if every square inch of the body 
were tortured by _ invisible pincers. 
Should, however, any one by accident find 
the corp creadha its spell was supposed 
to be immediately broken, and the in- 
tended victim, unless too far gone, might 
recover. 

We had often heard that this sur- 
vival of pure paganism was occasion- 
ally observed in the more _ benighted 
regions of the Scottish Highlands; but, 
though we had, once at least, found 
the image of baleful import in a lonely 
rivulet, we had never seen the thing 


* Pronounced ‘‘ cray.”’ 
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actually at work. That rite of undiluted 
devil worship—rare and extraordinary in 
a Christian land—it was our experience to 
witness through the agency of our friend 
the tramp. He had made a corp creadha 
designed against the life of a worthy but 
inhospitable dame who had incurred his 
dislike. It was a ridiculously shaped cari- 
cature of the object of his hate, rudely 
fashioned in clay—about a yard long and 
six inches in breadth. Under cover of 
night it was placed in a river; and, ina 
few days, as the actiog of the water began 
to wear the top away, the woman was 
suddenly afflicted with terrific pains in the 
head. The tramp—who must have had a 
conscience, after all—became uneasy when 
the symptoms grew more serious each 
moment as the enchantment worked and 
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the water flowed. Unable to bear his 
terrible secret any longer he confided in us, 
and brought us to the spot where the 
“ body of clay’ was deposited, that the 
spell might be broken. As a matter of 
course, the doomed woman was at once 
freed from the tormenting clutch of the 
evil spirits. 

It is some years since we last saw our 
friend the tramp, with his love of pure 
nature, magic ceremonial, check suits, and 
sleepy repose. He has, no doubt, ceased 
to wander through the lonely straths and 
the silent hills. Mayhap, he has gone the 
long journey, and ceased from every 
earthly wandering. He had few wants; 
no open vices that we knew ; and he was 
ever true to his friend. Peace be with him 
where he is—above or beneath the sod ! 

R. M. O. K. 
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Christ’s Presence 
By Professor Amos R. Wells 


ANY a man has sinned in Christ’s 
presence, but he has not known 
Him. Many a man has known 


Him, yet sinned, losing sight of 
Him and forgetting Him. 


To know Christ it is not enough to know 
about Him; the devils know about Him 
and tremble. ‘The knowledge of Christ 
that saves from sin is not thought out but 
lived out, it is not a conclusion but a con- 
quest; it is not an understanding but an 
undertaking; it is not an appreciation of 
Christ’s character but an apprehension of it. 
That is why many a man who thinks he 
knows Christ yet, to his dismayed perplexity 
continues in his sins. 


And to know Christ’s presence with you, 
it is not enough to know that He is present. 


John knew it, yet slept in Gethsemane, Peter 
knew it, yet denied his Lord. 


The knowledge of Christ’s presence that 
saves from sin is no vision of the eyes or 
understanding of the mind. For days a 
man sees a woman, but on one holy day he 
realises that he loves her; then for the first 
time he knows her presence. Shall the know- 
ledge of Christ’s presence be less than that ? 


I think that Christ’s entire life in the flesh 
was only to teach a very few men to see 
Him present in the spirit. But the joy of 
such a vision must be passed on, and through 
those few men will yet come the saving of 
the world. 


Has the Vision come to you? Is your 
thought of Christ yet more than a thought ? 
Is it a Person? 














Workers Together with God 


Motto: ‘ He that watereth shall be watered also himself.’ —Prov. xi. 25. 








[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive from clergymen, ministers, and 
others, brief accounts of any interesting Christian, charitable, or philanthropic work 
which they may be assisting to carry on. Short anecdotes of recent occurrences in 
connection with the efforts of the workers are particularly acceptable. Whenever 
possible the contributions will be published; but it must be understood that re- 
muneration is not offered for this material. This department has been organised 
with a view of giving the hundreds of Christian workers throughout the country who 
are unknown beyond their own immediate neighbourhood, an opportunity of telling 
what they are doing; and it is hoped that many by reading these notes will get 





ideas to help them from the recorded efforts of others. We shall be glad to receive 
copies of any local church or parish magazines.] 


Inebriate Homes 

EVERYTHING possible is now being done 
by religious organisations to rescue and 
lead to a higher and better life, the many 
female inebriates in our midst. Some 
splendid homes have been opened, and 
the treatment adopted is on the plan of 
winning women by kindness. The 


ham near Eltham, in Kent. It is sur- 
rounded by delightful country walks, and 
the women much enjoy their rambles in 
search of wild flowers and blackberries. 
The house stands in its own garden, and 
has .an_ excellent laundry and drying- 
ground.':, There) are! seventeen inmates, 





Worcester Diocesan Branch of the 
Church of England Temperance 
Society has a fine home near 
Halesowen, known as the Corn- 
greaves Hall Retreat. The building, 
which is an old family mansion, 
has a charming’ environment, 
occupies a very healthy situation, 
and affords facilities for gardening, 
poultry-keeping, laundry work, &c. 
Women of any religious denomin- 
ation are eligible for admission, 
but no patient is received unless 
she undertakes to remain twelve 
months. There are three classes of 
patients according to the weekly 
sum paid for maintenance. The 
home was only opened in 1900, 
but, up to the present, the experi- 
ence of the Committee has not, 
we learn, in any way confirmed 
the belief that is commonly held, 
that a female inebriate is in- 
capable of cure. 

» Another very comfortable and 
attractive Inebriate Home for 
Women is that conducted by 
the Church Army at Motting- 
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Atbeautifully situated home for'\nebriate women— 
Congreave . Hall Retreat, nea: Halesowen 























twelve of whom find employment in the 
laundry, while the others do housework 
and needlework. The Church Army 
workers always try to keep in touch with 
old inmates, and have been much cheered 
by their visits and bright letters. There 
have been some most encouraging results. 
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a few months, at the suggestion of Sir 
John Fielding, the society took up the 
work of rescuing destitute boys and fitting 
them out for the sea—either for the Royal 
Navy or for the Merchant Service, and 
from that time till now the society has 
done a splendid work in this way. In 











Another attractive home for female inebriates at Eltham, Kent 


Training Destitute Lads for the Sea 
THERE is an organisation known as The 
Marine Society, which has been in exist- 
ence for 147 years, and has, in that time, 
trained and fitted out for the sea no fewer 
than 64,088 destitute lads who would 
otherwise, many of them at any rate, 
have had no chance at all of getting a 
decent start in life. The society was ori- 
ginally inaugurated to supply seamen to 
the British navy, at a time when they were 
badly*needed owing to the war with France 
and the founder of the movement was 
that well-known philanthropist, Jonas 
Hanway. Every suitable volunteer was 
supplied free of charge by Hanway and 
some of his friends, with a complete naval 
outfit, and thus these philanthropists were 
really the originators of the idea of a 
naval uniform, for up to that time each 
man on board our warships wore any 
clothes that he could get hold of, Within 





1786 an old merchant ship was purchased 
and fitted up as a training-ship, but 
thirteen years later it was too decayed to 
be used any longer, and the society then 
applied for the loan of a Government ship. 
The request was complied with, and since 
that time the society has been accommo- 
dated with one of his Majesty’s ships as 
a training vessel for its boys. At the 
present time, an old two-decker, the War- 
spite, is the vessel used by the Marine 
Society. It lies off Greenhithe, Kent, and 
close by is a shore establishment, with a 
large swimming bath, a laundry, a hospital, 
store houses, &c. 

The boys on board are not only taught 
the profession of a sailor—pulling the oar, 
heaving the lead, boxing the compass, 
swimming, knotting, and splicing and sea- 
manship generally, but they are also very 
carefully instructed in religious and moral 
duties. Prayers are conducted three 
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times a day, and the chaplain 
goes on board on Sunday for 
morning service and administers 
the Holy Communion} once a 
month, besides giving religious 
instruction four times a week. The 
Bishop of Rochester holds a con- 
firmation class fon |board every 
year. The workjhas been a suc- 
cess from the first, and large 
numbers of the boys have turned 
out splendid characters, mentally, 
morally, and physically. The 
Marine Society has a certain 
income from endowments, but a 
considerable sum is also required 
annually in voluntary contribu- 
tions to meet the expenses. 


Hospital for Hip Diseases 


THERE is nothing more pathetic in this 
world than a suffering child, and the pathos 
is increased tenfold when the child belongs 
to parents too poor to procure the means 
for alleviating its pain. Our Lord, when 
on the earth, was the particular friend 





Jonas Hanway, the philentkropist, founder of the Marine Society 


From his tomb in Westminster Abbey. Erected 1787 
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The band of the Marine Society's boys on board 
the ‘‘ Warspite” 


of children, and the little ones loved 
Him and were attracted by His divine 
compassion and kindness. How often 
He ministered to their physical needs, 
restoring them to health and raising 
them from the dead, and surely those 
Christians who are seeking to 
follow in His footsteps now 
will love the children and do 
all in their power to alle- 
viate the pain of the suffering 
little ones. 

Among the serious _ail- 
ments from which children 
suffer none is more painful or 
more dreadful in its results 
than hip disease. Large num- 
bers are laid aside by this fell 
malady, and many who might 
be cured, or, at any rate, 
in a measure restored, if they 
received proper care and atten- 
tion, have to go on suffering, 
and finally to die of exhaustion 
or to become cripples for life 
because they are unable through 
poverty to get that treatment 
which is absolutely necessary. 
The general hospitals have to 
reject all but the most acute 
cases, owing to lack of room, 
and because they are unable 
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to receive patients for such prolonged 
treatment as is imperative. 

There is, however, an institution—the 
only one of its kind in the country—which 
is devoted entirely to the care of boys 
and girls who have this terrible ailment. 
It is known as “ The Alexandra Hospital 
for Children with Hip Diseases,” and is 
under the patronage of her Majesty the 
Queen, the Duchess of Albany, the Duchess 
of Fife, and other distinguished personages. 
A new building was opened four years ago 


many of them bravely enduring suffering, 
have to lie long in the same position. 

At Painswick, in Gloucestershire, there 
is a convalescent home with eleven beds, 
and another at Clandon, near Guildford, 
with accommodation for twenty children. 
These are most necessary adjuncts to the 
hospital, as many children, after leaving 
the Institution in London, require a pro- 
longed rest in the country in order to 
get the measure of health which will enable 
them to fight the battle of life. There is 








Inside one of the wards of the Alexandra Hospital_for Children with Hip Diseases 


by the King, but when the hospital was 
inaugurated in 1867 only ten beds were 
provided. Now there are about a hun- 
dred and fifty children in the institution, 
besides a large number of less serious 
cases treated as out-patients. The attend- 
ances of the latter have numbered nearly 
two thousand in the present year. Sir 
Henry Burdett has said: ‘I never 
visit this institution without realising 
that it is the most pathetic of hospitals”’ ; 
and surely every one will agree when it 
is remembered that these little children, 


also a Samaritan Fund in connection with 
the hospital, from which are paid the 
travelling expenses to the convalescent 
homes of those children whose parents 
are too poor to find the necessary money 
themselves; and boots and crutches for 
patients are also in many cases, provided. 

Truly, nothing can be more a work for 
God than the helping of His suffering 
little onés, and any readers who feel in- 
clined to assist the hospital in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, will know that they 
are doing ‘a” good work. 
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Lessons from History 
I. The Crusade of the Children 


HE story which I am going to tell 
is a true one and I believe that 
boys and girls will find it not only 
interesting but will be able to 

learn from it many lessons, which will 
help them in their lives. As you know, 
the city of Jerusalem, in which our 
Lord was crucified, was captured by the 
Roman General Titus, and destroyed in 
the year 70 A.D. But after a time the 
houses were built again, and when the 
Roman world became Christian in name, 
beautiful churches were erected over 
those spots which were associated with the 
life of our Lord. Then Christian pilgrims 
used to make long journeys to Palestine 
from all parts of Europe, so as to visit 
these sacred places, and no spot was 
regarded as more holy than the grave in 
which our Lord was supposed to have been 
buried. All the pilgrims who used to go 
to Jerusalem visited the Holy Sepulchre 
and many made rich gifts to the church 
that had been built there. 

But in the seventh century an unfortu- 
nate thing happened. Palestine was con- 
quered and the city of Jerusalem captured 
by a big army of Mohamedan soldiers— 
men who followed a false prophet and 
believed in a false Bible and did not 
like the Christians. They ill-treated the 
pilgrims, made them pay money for visit- 
ing the Holy Sepulchre, beat them with 
sticks, and sometimes killed them. So 
bad did things get that at last, a man 
who had been to Jerusalem and seen how 
cruelly the Christian pilgrims were treated 
by the Mohamedans, began to preach 
what was called a Crusade. Peter the 
Hermit—that was the man’s name— 
first obtained the permission of the Pope 


of Rome and then travelled all overEurope 
speaking in the open air and telling people 
of the cruel sights he had seen in Pales- 
tine. He was very excited and when he 
said that all brave men should go out and 
fight the Mohamedans, the people be- 
came just as excited as he was and large 
numbers prepared to join in the crusade. 
The name “crusade”? comes from the 
Latin word for “‘ a cross,’’ and was used to 
describe the expeditions to the Holy Land 
because, the men who went wore a cross 
on their breasts and fought, as they said, 
to uphold the cross of Christ. 

All sorts of men joined this first crusade, 
many of them wicked and cruel, and, as 
they marched through Europe on their 
way to the East, they robbed and killed 
even the Christian people. First of all 
four big armies consisting almost entirely 
of these bad men, went towards Palestine, 
but they were all defeated and most of 
them were either killed or died of starva- 
tion. ‘Then six more armies set out but 
this time the crusaders were real soldiers 
and gentlemen and the leaders were great 
and brave princes, one of the latter being 
Robert the son of our King, William the 
Conqueror. They beat the Mohamedans 
over and over again and although many of 
the Crusaders were either killed or died of 
hunger and disease they captured Jeru- 
salem, and set up the first Christian King 
of that city—Godfrey of Bouillon. King 
Godfrey gradually extended his conquests 
until he ruled over nearly all Palestine. 

But, in the course of time, the Mohame- 
dans again became strong and took 
from the Christians all the places that the 
latter had won, including Jerusalem. 
Then there were other crusades but they 
never succeeded very much, although 
kings and emperors led-them. It; is’ not, 
however, about these various expeditions 
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ef soldiers that I want to talk now, but 
about a strange Crusade of children which 
set out for the Holy Land in the year 
1212, and met with a sad fate. When all 
the fine soldiers and brave men who went 
to conquer Palestine from the Mohame- 
dans, failed, and all the money that had 
been spent was wasted, people began to say 
that God was angry and would not give 
the crusaders success because their lives 
were not good. Some even said that He 
would use innocent little children, who 
had no strength and could not fight, and 
by their means win back for the Christian 
pilgrims the sacred spots in the East. 

Then suddenly a boy appeared in France 
and began to preach a Crusade of children. 
The lad’s name was Stephen, and he was 
a peasant’s son, who used to look after his 
father’s sheep on the hills near Cloyes. 
He was only twelve years old, but wher- 
ever he went he said that Jesus had sent 
a message to him telling him to preach the 
Crusade. The older people did not know 
what to make of it. Some said he was 
speaking the truth, that he really had 
received a command from God; others 
declared that he had been deceived— 
some wicked man had pretended to be 
a heavenly messenger; whilst still other 
people believed that the boy was bad, and 
had invented the story of the message. 

But the boys and girls of France all 
thought alike. They really believed that 
Stephen was right in what he said, and 
thousands of them flocked to his standard 
in every place that he visited. At last 
he had gathered an army of children 
numbering not fewer than thirty thousand, 
some belonging to rich people and some to 
the poor, some as young as eight years of 
age, and few more than twelve years old, 
but all alike determined to win back the 
Holy Sepulchre from the infidels. Their 
parents and friends seeing the wonderful 
course of events, came to believe that 
God had really sent Stephen and they were 
afraid to keep back their boys and girls, 
although they did not like parting with 
them. 

This great army of children, each one 
wearing @ cross on his or her breast, now 
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set out across France for the port of Mar- 


seilles. They carried crosses and banners 
and, as they went, chanted the prayer 
‘ Lord Jesus give us back the Holy cross.” 
Stephen himself rode at the head of the 
procession in a chariot strewed with 
cloaks and surrounded by a bodyguard 
of boys and girls. For a time all went 
well. Fresh children joined the crusade, 
and the people in the villages and towns 
through which they passed, willingly 
gave the little ones food. But the very 














The Children Crusaders on their march across France 


success of the expedition in obtaining 
recruits, resulted in its disaster. The 
children became tired, with the long 
journey, their shoes wore out, their feet 
became sore and many of them sank 
down on the ground with exhaustion. 
The others pressed forward, urged on by 
the thousands behind, and so large num- 
bers were trampled under foot and suffo- 
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cated. Many began to starve and lay 
down to die by the roadside, while some of 
the stronger ones, tired of the whole busi- 
ness, deserted and tried to return home, 
but perished on the way. Of the thirty 
thousand who started out from Paris, and 
the many others who joined on the road, 
only seven thousand reached Marseilles. 
Here there was a great disappointment 
awaiting the little Crusaders. They had 
expected that God would have dried up 
the Mediterranean Sea, or would miracu- 
lously make a passage for them as He 
did for the children of Israel in crossing the 
Red Sea. But neither event happened, 
and, for a time, the boys and girls had to 
wait, living in the greatest misery and 
almost starving. Then tworich merchants 
appeared and pretending to be friends of 
the children, offered to take them over 
the sea to Palestine in their ships. The 
boys and girls accepted the offer with 
delight and gratitude, and the seven 
thousand were packed closely on board of 
seven ships. Amid the singing of hymns, 
and shouts of victory they left the port. 
But their joy was not long lived; when 
three days out aterrific storm arose and two 
of the ships were lost with all on board. 
It was a shock to the other crusaders, 
but they still anticipated a glorious and 
successful end to their expedition. A 
sad awakening however awaited them. 
Instead of being taken to Palestine, they 
were carried to Egypt and there sold as 
slaves to the very Mohamedans whose 
rule they expected to put down. The 
merchants whose ships they had sailed 
in, were wicked men, who, seeing the 
dreadful plight of the children, had deter- 
mined to carry them away and make money 
by selling them to the Mohamedans. 
Such is the sad story of the children’s 
Crusade—one of the strangest incidents 
in history. But boys and girls in this 
twentieth century can learn many lessons 
from it. Those children were quite mis- 
taken in thinking that they were called 
to deliver the Holy Land from the rule of 
the Infidels and the boy Stephen was either 
saying what was not true when he declared 
he had received a message from Jesus, or he 
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was suffering from adelusion. But we shall 
all agree that the boys and girls who fol- 
lowed Stephen were very brave ; they were 
doing what they believed to be right and 
nothing was allowed to stand in their way. 

You and I are not called to go to Pales- 
tine and turn the Turks out of Jerusalem, 
but we have a greater call, boys and girls, 
we have to take part in a crusade against 
evil, evil in our own hearts and evil in the 
world. Like those French children of old, 
we must be determined to do what is 
right and we must be in dead earnest 
about it as they were. They overcame 
all the many difficulties that stood in their 
way and the opposition with which they 
met, and went straight ahead. You and 
I must do the same. We must persist and 
persevere. Nothing must be allowed to 
stop us from doing right. The children 
crusaders left their own nice and comfort- 
able homes and suffered all sorts of hard- 
ships. They did not think it was a light 
thing to set out against the enemies of 
God, but they prayed as they went along, 
and when the difficulties came, they had 
no thought of turning back, but prayed all 
the harder. We must take an example 
from them in this respect. Let us pray to 
God for help and if we find the way hard, 
let us keep on praying that we may have 
strength to do God’s will. 

Then remember that all the hardships 
which those boy and girl crusaders en- 
dured so willingly, were endured for the 
sake of others. They had heard of the 
poor, persecuted pilgrims away in Jeru- 
salem and they wanted to help them. 
So you and I, who hear of misery, not along 
way off, but very near our own homes, 
should seek to render all the help that 
lies in our power. There are little chil- 
dren living in the slums of our great cities 
who have no brightness in their lives, 
there are others suffering in our hospitals 
who would be grateful for a toy or a bunch 
of flowers, and it lies within the power 
of each one of us to do something for 
Christ’s little ones. Let us, then, learn 
these. lessons, from the boys and girls 
who took part in the Children’s Crusade of 
1212. 

















The Editor's Page 





N this page each month the Editor of 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is going to 
chat with his readers. It is a good 
thing that an editor should get into 

personal touch with those who are in a 
sense so closely connected with him, and 
this can best be done by setting aside a 
portion of the magazine in which we can 
meet month by month, and converse on 
those subjects which interest us. 

In the first place, a word about the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE in the year on which 
we are just entering. It will be the aim 
of the Editor to make the magazine a real 
spiritual force and you will be glad to hear 
that in this attempt we have not only 
the sympathy but the assistance of some 
of the best religious leaders of the day— 
men like the Rev. F. B. Meyer, the Rev. 
Hugh Black, and the Rev. Silvester Horne, 
who are exerting a wide and lasting 
spiritual influence upon the religious and 
social. life of our young men and women. 

* * * * * 

If you are in sympathy with the Editor 
in his mission, and you like the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, then you will wish to make it 
known and read more widely; and natu- 
rally the Editor has the same desire. But 
he is unable of himself to bring about such 
a result, and he earnestly asks that every 
reader will volunteer his or her assistance 
during this year, starting at once, to intro- 
duce the magazine to friends and acquaint- 
ances who will appreciate such a healthy 
and helpful budget of reading for Sunday. 
The Editor has sought to do his part by 
providing the magazine as you have it, 
and giving it a high spiritual tone. Will 
you not do your part by helping to increase 
the circulation and thus make its influence 
for good greater and wider than it is? If 
you could manage to get only one extra 
copy of this number and give it to a 


sympathetic friend, that would be a real 
practical service. It will be by the aid of 
willing volunteers that the SUNDAY MAGa- 
ZINE will reach a wider circle than it does 
at present, and unless you take a share 
in the crusade for good, something will 
be lost that another cannot make up. An 
order form is inserted in each copy of 
the magazine; perhaps you can get a 
friend to fill it up and hand it to a news- 
agent. 
* * * * * 

By the way, in some parts there is a 
difficulty in getting the magazine owing 
to the lack of newsagents’ shops. Now, 
the Editor wants private agents, who will 
take up the sale of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
not only for profit, but with a view of 
spreading pure and helpful literature of 
a high class. .At the same time he has 
made such arrangements as will ensure 
the work being profitable to those who 
engage it, and as the magazine comes out 
but once a month, the duties are slight. 

Do you know of any one who would 
care to become a colporteur ? Any verger 
or chapel keeper, or any one who travels 
round for any purpose from house to 
house, would be able to make a substantial 
addition to his or her income with very 
little trouble. If you can think of any 
suitable persons kindly drop a line giving 
their names and addresses to Colporteur, 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE Office, 15 and 16 Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

* * * * * 

One word in conclusion. The Editor 
wants your advice and opinion on the 
Magazine and on the various features in 
it. Do not hesitate to write to him and 
tell him what you think about things. 
And remember he is always glad to hear 
from boys and girls. They can help as 
much as grown-up people. 
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Solution of the November 
“What is it?” 


In [our November issue we published [a 
magnified photograph of a rose thorn seen 
in section, promising, as usual, a prize of 
£5 to anybody who could say what it was, 

‘or,”’ we said, “if more than one person 
is right we will divide that amount equally 
between them.” 

Of a rather unusually large number of 
competitors only four came even approxi- 
mately near the truth. Of these one 
thought that it was a section of a pine 
needle, and another that it was the stem 
of a rush. These are not accounted cor- 
rect. Of the remaining two, one suggested 
“ part of a thorn, highly magnified,” which 
was correct, but he should be disqualified 
because, as has often been explained in 
connection with this competition, no one 
can be accounted correct who sends in 
more than one answer, and he also sug- 
gested “ part of the magnified sting of an 
insect.”” The other, however, was not 
quite correct with the answer, “ portion 
of a prickle from a hawthorn tree much 
magnified,” because hawthorns do not have 
prickles, but thorns, and the thorn photo- 
graphed was that of a rose. The Editor 
has, however, decided to accept both of 
these answers as correct, and the {5 has 
accordingly been divided between Miss M. 
Joscelyne, The Croft, Braintree, Essex, and 
Mr. W. Crampton, Cadishead, Manchester. 

This decision has to some extent been 
prompted by the fact that this is the last 
competition of the kind which will be 
decided in these columns. The Editor has 
come to the opinion that no effort on his 
part covld prevent it from becoming a 
sort of “ guessing’’ competition. Not 
that the winners ever won by guesswork, 
but the tendency of the competition turned 
in that 4:rection, and the Editor has reluc- 
tantly decided that it is not suitable for 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Squiggles 


With stronger conviction, but, if pos- 
sible, with greater reluctance, the Editor 


has decided to withdraw this competition 
also; and for the last time but one— 
because the December “ Squiggle” has 
yet to be judged—Uncle Phil has torn his 
hair in endeavouring to settle which of 
the hundreds of drawings sent to him are 
the best. He has, however, rightly or 
wrongly, decided that for the October 
“Squiggle”’ Eileen Hood, Woodcroft, 
Kenley, Surrey, gets the first prize, and 
Irene Roberts, 21 Grosvenor, Bath, the 
second, for drawings sent in by competi- 
titors under twelve. Of competitors 
under sixteen, A. G. Leigh, 68 Grand 
Parade, Brighton, takes the first prize ; and 
Christine Roberts, 21 Grosvenor, Bath, 
the second. In the open competition, Mr. 
R. Workman, Kircubbin, co. Down, is 
first; Miss Bell, Heathercroft, Heswall, 
Cheshire, is second; and Mr. Frank N. 
Gasquoine, St. Oswald’s, Upper Bangor, 
N. Wales, third. Miss Dorothy H. At- 
kinson, Miss F. Coe, Miss Janet J. Kerr, 
Miss L. Ingle, and Messrs. Harry Pip, K. 
M. Leigh, and A. W. Ritchie must all be 
specially mentioned. There were many 
others who deserved it almost equally. 

In the November Competition MissGrace 
Fearon, Bronté Lodge, Great Union Road, 
St. Heliers, Jersey, takes the first prize 
under twelve ; and Miss Molly McArthur, 
Pirbright, Chipstead, Surrey, the second. 
Under sixteen the first is David Lang, 
18 Portland Road, Kilmarnock, N.B., and 
the second, Sydney Edwin Silver, 52 Kings- 
down Road, Leytonstone, Essex. In the 
open competition the first prize goes to 
Miss E. Gourlie, 57 West Cromwell Road, 
S.W.; the second to Miss Rose M. Grant- 
ham, The Hermitage, Dorking; and the 
third to Miss Phoebe Rees, The Cottage, 
Waterloo Park, Cranarvon, N. Wales.: The 
names must also be honourably men- 
tioned of Misses Kitty Parker, Charlotte 
E. A. Paul, Isabella Baillie and Caroline 
Mary Baillie, Bessie Molyneaux, Ellie 
Musgrove, Phoebe Rees, Margaret Donald- 
son, and Messrs. J. Jameson, Fred Wallis, 
M. C. Houldsworth, R. Workman, Walter 
G. Priest, Christian Irving, L. Bland, M. 
Ashby, F. N. Gasquoine, J. L. Paige, and 


Sydney Edwin Silver. 
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Sunday Magazine Bible Examinations 


I, Bible Pictures 
BELow will be found six illustrations of 
incidents described in the Bible. Search 
the Old and New Testaments till you find 
the passages in which each of these scenes 
is referred to, and then look very carefully 
for one verse which will particularly de- 














scribe the picture. If you give a reference 
to more than one verse you will be dis- 
qualified ; so follow the rule very carefully. 
Six more Bible illustrations will be pub- 
lished in the SUNDAY MaGaAzINE for 
February. Five marks will be awarded 


for every correct reference to a picture. 
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Testament. 





reference. 





II.—Chain Names 


Take the name of a certain people mentioned in the Old 


Alter one letter and you get a city. 


Alter the first and last letters of this new word and you 
get a man who had a certain peculiarity. 


Alter the last letter but one of this name, and take away 
the last letter, and you get the grandson of a man who 
made a long journey in his old age. 


Alter a letter again and you have a priest. 
Add a letter and you get a name for God. 


Alter a letter and you have the father-in-law of the 
brother of one of the persons mentioned above. 


Two marks for each name given correctly with a Bible 


Rules governing these Competitions 


EIGHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,” the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February, and March will 
be announced in the May number of the 
Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym cnly. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained. 


Each month the corrcet solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘“‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, I5 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the sobutions. 
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The Oldest and Best. 


ADAMS'S ==}: 


‘No Bettcr + Food. ales thy 


«| Frys 








t PURE CONCENTRATED FURNITURE 

aa For FURNITURE, BROWN 

- | GOCOE | 22s POLISH 
GOODS. 








300 Gold Medals, &c. 


In 6d. Packets; 2, 4, & 1 lb. Tins, Send addressed envelope, stamped jd., for dainty memo. tablets. 


VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
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does not exist where 


HUDSON’S 
SOAP 


is used, 


HUDSON’S enables washing to be 
done with halt the usual 
labour in half’ the usual time. 
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SIXTH THOUSAND 
‘*The most satisfactory criticism of the poet yet published.” —T7imes 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT 
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ISBISTER & CO. LimiTED 
15 & 16 TavisTock St., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. ,& 
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BROWNING 
| By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. KEATING’S LOZENGES 
A Companion Work to the same Author’s iJ AS] LY Cu PE 
sa : d Relation t : 

uate le THE WORST COUGH. 

Demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. reli of. A, 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 
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INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 


Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 
Benger’s Food is sold in TINS by 
Chemists, &o., everywhere. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


Health Exhibition, London, 


> ~N 


The British Medical 
Journal says : 
Benger’s Food has 
by its excellence 
tg established a 















Ginger 
Orange 





(The Celebrated Sweet for Childfen), 
Beall, whoke limo 
Congesieerehgs® 
Tarcet, 


STONE'S 
British 


| Cowslip | Ruby 


Elder 





Wines. 






| Currant 
Cherry 
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TOHM.THE KING. 








Perfect Health 


for_the skin, and a complexion creamy and delicate as the blush-rose 


attend the habitual use of 
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soap 














In Packets or Tins. 


PRINTED BY THE BALLANTYNE PRESS, LONDON ~ “% 
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Srioaion Blue. 


The Best is the Cheapest. 
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